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Principles of Landscape Gardening.* 
PROF L. H BAILEY. 
The tirst fundamental priuciple of land- 
scape gardening is to make a picture—all grad- 
ing, fixing, ete, being incidental. The sward 


is the canvas and the house is the central 
point. The second fundamental principle is 
that the picture have landscape effect; car- 


pet beds and masses of color are not pictures 
and should be sparingly used. Every otner 
conception of landscape gardening is only 
another form of this. 

To begin, you should first conceive of the 
place as a_ unit. Ornamental gardening is 
only a part of landscape gardening. Have 
some one central or emphatic point from 
which to work. The house in the home 
grounds is the central point. The borders of 
a place are as important as the center. Keep 
the center open, avoid scattered effects. 
Flowers and high colors are most effective in 
borders and all are incidentals in landseape 
gardening. The lawn and massed effects are 
the framework. One flower in a _ border is 
often worth more to the picture than twenty 
inthe lawn. More depends upon the posi- 
tion of tlowers to each other and in reference 
to the structures of the place than in the 
value of the plants themselves. 


Grading and shaping the iand is landscape 


horticulture. It is best to plan according to 
the vriginal lay of the land. First pluw the 


land—then after scraping and more plowing 
use the planer. This can be made of planks 
six feet wide and twelve feet long, with a 


angles in front to 
and harrow; 
rake. The 


board turned up at right 
plane the surface. Then harrow 
after that, hand tools, shovel and 
planer acts as a straight edge on the surface. 
Always save the surface soil. Use a subsoil 
plow to turn up the subsoil before the surface 
soil is applied. The land should be left two 
or three inches higher than wanted, too allow 
for settling. Borders of grass sod should be 
put lower. Late summer or early fall 1s usu- 
ally the best time for grading. Do all thor- 
onghly, as it is for all time. 

How to drain springs. Dig your drain from 
above the spring rather than from below—you 
then cut off what feeds the spring. Tiled 
drains break up the subsoil, like tu subsvil 
plowing; makes dry, hard soil loose and 
moist. Put tiles three or four feet deep. A 
lawn properly made will last a lifetime if 
taken care of. The best subsoil] plows are 
drains. Trench in very small places. 

The lawn may be made in two ways—to sod 
and to seed. The best sod for sowing is that 
taken frow an old pasture. Lay down a 
board by which to cut the sod, loosen and 
roll it up, dirt side out—unroll and lay where 
wanted, then heavily pound it fiat, bard as 
you can rap it. Don’t chop up the sod. Ken- 
tucky June grass is the best for northern 
lawns, two and a half to three bushels to the 
acre. It costs from $1.50 to $3 per bushel. 
Sow the grass seed thick, so as to have grass 
instead of hay. When it doesn’t catch rake it 
over and reseed. Sow fall and spring both. 
I have used crimson clover with the seed with 
good success. June grass will kill it out—it 
is a slow grower in comparison with crimson 
clover, which is rapid and an annual. Don’t 
pull up the weeds—cut them off, pull up or 
dig out dandelion, burdock and dock and fill 
up holes with grass. 

Sod terraces with strips 
down, and peg down the 
wooden pegs, mulch 
good garden loam an 


of grass, up and 
strips with long 
summer sodding with 
inch deep. Grass will 


grow up through quite a layer of soil. I 
would plant trees, after ground is graded, be- 


fore making the lawn. If you ean’t stand so 
much green grass in the open, sow petunia 
and poppy seeds broadcast; they won't hurt 
the grass and will give enough to put 
your eyes ont. When the soil is very hard in 
spring put on more soil, sow grass seed on 


color 


snow—if you have snow! 
In planting, cut back less in the fall than 
in the spring, as recutting will be needed 


in the spring, 

* Substance of a lecture delivered by Prof 
L. H. Bailey before students in architecture 
at Cornell University, and reported by Mrs 
Mary Wager Fisher. 


anyway. In final entting, cut 
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part of 
vines. 


gives the ornawental 
will when covered with 


near to bud, it heals sooner. The lawn mow- 
er that cuts a wide swath is to be preferred, 
a large wheel and a wide swath. Let leaves 
such 


the device, or 
If the vines 


bear grapes the useful part will be very ap- 


one’s 





lie where they 


When 


ornamenting of 


fall—they blow about the parent. 


shrubs and form a mulch. 


‘palaces 

Big Yields from Mixing Grain Seed.—In some 
Canadian tests of four 
wheat, 
arately 
production of grain and straw. 
of 11 the grain grown in mixtures gave larger 
yields than the same kinds grown separately. 
Barley, 
gave better resu/ts than when seeded at any 
other date. 
tory than broadcasting. 


An Arbor Gateway.—The 
gives a suggestion 
many situations to advantage both as to utility 
and beauty. 
farm fence near one’s buildings, 
a narrow gate, this gateway can bs combined 
with an arbor, 


oats 
sep- 


years’ duration, 
barley and peas were grown 
and in various combinations for the 
in 10 cases out 


spring wheat and oats sown April 21 


Drilling was found more satisfac- 


sketch herewith 
that can be adopted in 
Where there is a path through a 
necessitating premises can be combined with 
purels useful, there is small 

This having our farw. 


as shown in the eut. 





that which is 
excuse for not 
premises more attractive. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
*ittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
4 a ~ 
DAVIS -CHAMBER: 
P . 


AKERS 


them correctly, and are responsible 


of honest goods brand 


FAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR : — for them. It does not pay to mis- 
incinnati. 

IN ° ° 
pete represent them. It is the mixtures, the “sold- 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY for-less-money”’ sorts, the ‘‘ White Leads” 
BROOKLYN \ New York. 2 
JEWETT which are something else, that are sold under 
ULSTER +e . ° " 
ces fictitious and misleading brands. 
SOU E EEE | chicago The makers assume no responsibility, and 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER are usually unknown. Safety lies in making 
missouRI { a ae 
asp szar ( sure that the brand is right. 
SOUTHERN 7 : 
JOHN LEWIS £2208 ¢0 See list of genuine brands. 





MORLEY 


Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

BALEM Salem, Mass. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free: also 

CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


: CEY Louisville. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 









HE Best There Is In Paint.” 
H.W. Johns’ ASGESEOS Liquid Paint 


SEND FOR GAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 


H. Ww. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO,, 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
































~THE“CONTINENTAL i2sk 


) fs designed to be the most perfect of Disk Har. 
Pows. We believe that it isso for the following reasons: It 
: is constructed entirely of steel and iron except the pole 
Where itis best to use steel we used steel; 
where it is best to use iron, we used iron. 


We Decrease Draft 
by the use of 


Rolier Bearings 
. in eachstandard. It works all 

the ground, having aspring 
trip a ewt attach- 
ment, which tears up the 
middle. Handy levers 
Sm for easily operating every 
part. Does not all this 
™ sound asif it might be 


A Good 
Harrow ? 


It is, We built it, we know it 
and we 
Guarantee it. 

A complete force feed 
seeder is furnished with 
this harrow if so ordered. 


Special sineuiare wna eo feen our The Johaston Harvester Co., Batavia, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Patent Bumpers, 
which relieves all 
end pressure. 
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Equipped with high 
carbon steel disks, 

j ranging in size from 
Wy 16 to 20 inches 
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Depth of Plowing for Corn. 





In the corn belt there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the most desirable 
depth of plowing. Of course much depends 
upon the character of the soil. Ifthe land is 
inchned to be wet, comparatively sballow 
plowing, say four or five inches, will ordinari- 
ly give good results, but in the black, loamy 
soils of the central west, where the greater 
part of the corn is raised, the best practice 
seems to indicate that the gruund should be 
deeply stirred, say to a depth of seven or nine 
inches. Of course in breaking new land, this 
is not advisable at first. Plow the sod toa 
depth of three inches, then each season plow 
an inch deeper until the required depth is 
reached. Deep plowing 
is hard on teams and 


For Week Ending March 12, 1898 


the ground that has been stirred by the 
plow has become well fined and compacted. 
Have this done just before planting. If 
planting for any reason is delayed, go over 
the land with a harrow just before the 
planter so as to kill all small weeds that may 
have started. 

On sandy soils, of course deep plowing is 
not necessary and wight be a detriment, as the 
moisture would go down through and escape. 
For such lands it is best to plow under green 
crops such as cowpeas, clover and the like, to 
obtain as much vegetable matter as _ possible. 
If stalks can be cut and plowed under, toa 
considerable depth, they answer the purpose 
very well provided the season is wet and they 
will rot readily, but during a dry year they 


No. if 


barley,have been harvested. In this way,two 
crops may be secured from the same field in a 
single season, one of small grain,and the other 
of soy bean. Another practice is to drill the 
beans in between the rows of corn after the 
last cultivation. The method of seeding will 
depend, of course, upon the kind of crop 
which it is desired to harvest. If it is wanted 
for hay or green fodder, sow either broascast 
or with a grain drill, but if beans are desired, 
plant in drills only, having the rows three to 
four feet apart. 

There is considerable variation as to the 
amount of seed sown per acre in the different 
parts of the country. Some farmers use only 
half a bushel, while others prefer twice as 
much or even more. Asa general rule, one- 

half to three-fourths of 
a bushel per acre will 





on plows, but years of 
experience proves that 
it is the best. 

The yield of corn is 
governed by the dry 
period which almost 
always occurs some 
time during the grow- 
ing season of the crop. 
Any method then that 
will lessen the effect 
of the drouth, that is, 
enable the ground to 
absorb and retain 
moisture which will 
supply the plant 
during this time is the 
best one. It has heen 
demonstrated theoreti- 
cally and practically 
that a soil which has 
first been well 
loosened, then’ thor: 
oughly compacted 
with disks, drags, 
rollers and ordinary 
harrows, holds the 
greatest amount of 
moisture. If five inches 
of the surface is pre- 
pared in this way a 
certain amount of 
moisture will be 
retained, but if nine 
or 10 inches are 
loosened up, the 
reserve supply will be 
about doubled. For 
this reason subsoiling 
is advisable on many 
farms, but poor results 
have often been 
obtained from the fact 
that the soil has not 
been compacted after 
it has been plowed and 
harrowed. This being 
the case, dry air gets 
into the lower layers 
and steals away the 
moisture, hence it frequently happens that 
shallow plowing pays as well as this kind of 
deep plowing. The .soil must be compacted 
after plowing. 

If the upper layers are kept loose either by 
harrows or the use of the shallow cultivators 
the reservoir below made by deep plowing 
will store up and retain moisture that falls in 
the spring and early summer, to be used when 
the plant is forming the ears and needs a 
large supply. The best practice then for farm- 
ers who havea deep loose loam is to plow 
their land deep either in fall or spring. Go 
over it with a disk harrow followed by the 
ordinary harrow or the smoothing harrow, 
continuing until you are convinced that all 








states. 


A SUCCESSFUL FARMERS’ 


for all products of the farm. 
who market through this exchange large quantities of maple syrup and sugar, 
Grain is sold to farmers direct from the cars, chargiug a small 
commission above car rates, thus saving in profits and cartage a large sum to customers. The 
enterprise is successful and seems to please farmers. 


poultry, beans, hay, wool, etc. 








So far as stock of goods carried and business handled are concerned, the farmers’ exchange 
represented in our illustration is a typical country store in a small farming town of New 
England, carrying much the same class of goods found in a general store on our middle 
The name was adopted with the idea of making it co-operative and managed 
by the farmers after the plans advocated from time to time in this journal. 
months’ study of existing conditions it was decided to conduct the business as a private enter- 
prise, making prices as low as in a well-managed co-operative store and furnishing a market 
The plan has met the approval of neighboring farmers generally, 


are a positive detriment and should be raked 
up and burned. 
rr 


The Cultivation of Soy Beans. 





In a general way, soy beans should receive 
the same culture as the ordinary field bean. 
Prepare the land s) that a good root bed will 
be provided and have it smooth and free 
from clods. Seed may be put into the ground 
as early in the season as practicable, but the 
best results will be obtained if seeding is post- 
poned until the soil is well warmed. When 
early varieties are used, a fairly good crop of 
forage may be obtained, if planted after some 
of the earlier small grains, such as rye and 


EXCHANGE 


be sufficient. Enough 
beans should be sown 
to give an average of 
five or six plants per 
fuot in the row. If 
nothing better is at 
hand, an _ ordinary 
grain drill with 
enough holes stopped 
up to give the desired 
distance between the 


rows, may be used. 
Wren the seed has 
been drilled in rows 


close together or has 
been sown broadcast, 
very little cultivation 
will be necessary. It 
will sometimes be 
found advisable, how- 
ever, to cultivate the 
drilled field soon after 
planting, in case the 
land is foul, and the 
weeds get a start. Use 
a light harrow for this 
purpose, and cultivate 
shallow and frequent- 
ly. The best results 
from cultivation are 
obtained when the 
ground is inclined to 
pack slightly. Stir 
after each rain but be 
eareful not to work 
the field when the 
plants are very wet 
from rain or dew. <As 
a rule, this crop re- 





But afterafew @Uires a smaller 
amount of cultivation 
than corn. 


The time of harvest- 
ing will depend upon 
the use for which the 
crop is intended. From 
feeding experiments it 
appears that the plant 
will be eaten best and 
give the most satisfac- 
tory results if cut just as the pods are form- 
ing. If to be used for soiling purposes, cutting 
can begin when the plants are in early bloom 
and can be kept up until the pods begin to 
ripen. If desired for hay, cut when in full 
bloom, bat this will also vary with the vari- 
ety, since some kinds will drop their leaves 
much earlier than others and it is quite impor- 
tant that as many leaves be secured as possi- 
ble. When the crop is preserve’ in the silo 
cut in the same stages as when used for hay. 
However, late cuttings will be preserved 
in a more palatable condition in the silo 
than as dry forage. The bean is rather 


butter, eggs, 


difficult to cure as hay, especially in moist 
climates. 
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SEASONABLE SPRING WORK. 


Prepare Ground Well for Oats. 


THOS SHROYER, OHIO. 





Of all the other crops none is so carelessly 
put in as is this one. I have seen farmers 
plow their ground so wet that it was impos- 
sible to get it in order, and as a result a poor 
crop is secured. Last yearI knew a 20-acre 
field that had not been plowed for two years. 
It was a wheat field which had been seeded 
iu corn the previous year. An immense crop 
of weeds had grown up after the wheat. 
A few of the weeds were raked off. The oats 
seed was sowed on the hoed ground, which 
was then gone over with a spading harrow, 
and that was all the lahor put upon the field. 
As might be expected there were no oats to 
ent. Good crops have been raised by sowing 
in stalk ground, plowing in with the double 
corn plow and then harrowing, but this is an 
uncertain plan. 

Last fall I had my oats ground plowed, as 
I always try todo. The tield was an old 
meadow. It broke up hard and rvugh, but 
now it isin splendid condition. The rains 
and freezing have leveled and mellowed it, so 
that a single harrowing will put it in fine 
condition. A day or two of good weather 
will fit it for the harrow and drill. The oats 
can be put in before the other ground will be 
fitto plow. The great advantage is that it 
can be put in early and in good condition. 





Practical Oat Seeding. 





In selecting the field to seed to oats, several 
points must he considered. If there has been 
reguiar rotation, the land has evidently been 
in corn for several years. If no regular rota- 
tion has been followed, select the portion of 
the farm which has been in corn the longest 
aud needs achange. Avoid seeding oats on 
very rich land as the growth is liable to run 
largely to straw. Too much straw will cause 
the%rop to lodge, make it difficult to harvest, 
and prevent a complete development of the 
grain, and as a consequence the yield will be 
short. Then, too, fields which are rich du not 
need a change and can be devoted to other 
crops. 

If the field has been in corn the past year 
the stalks must be disposed of. In most in- 
stances it is advisabie torun a stalk cutter 
over the field and plow under the stalks, but 
if insects have been destructive the previous 
season, it will be best to break the stalks, rake 
into mles and burn, fur in this way many 
pests which are hibernating will he destroyed. 

After the field is cleaned the method of pre- 
paring it for the seeding will depend upon 
several circumstances. Where the soil is 
quite loose it will be best to runa disk har- 
row over the field several times until the sur- 
face is well loosened up and sow on the oats 
at the rate of 24 bushels to the acre and cover 
with a harrow. Should it be too compact for 
this treatment, it is often possible to stir the 
soil with an ordinary cultivator, then put on 
the seed, and cover with a harrow. These two 
methods are desirable where oats are seeded 
upon very rich land as if tends to limit the 
growth of the straw. In most cases, however, 


the safest way is to plow the ground to a 
depth of three or four inches, sow the seed 
and cover well with a harrow. This is es- 


pecially desirable during adry season, for the 
greater amount of loosened surface soil acts 
as a sponge, collecting and preserving mois- 
ture and thus enabling the crop to develop 
more completely. The different kinds of soil 
govern somewhat the different methods of pre- 
paring the seed bed In friable soils eultivat- 
ing and disking are desirable, but where the 
land is heavy and compact plowing is best. 
Seiect tor seed the variety which does best 
in your own community. It is desirable in 
most cases to sow white oats, as they usually 
yield better and sell more readily than the 
mixed or black varieties. Of course if the 
entire crop is to he used at home mixed oats 
are just as good as white ones. As a rule 
the black oats are the least desirable kinds. 
Broadcasting is still quite common but the 


large seeders now to be had quite cheaply are 
inuch more desirable in that 


considerable la- 





FIELD CROPS 


bor is saved and the seed 1s put on the ground 
more evenly than can be done by hand. A 
man who sows broadcast has difficulty with 
the wind and finds ita great task to walk 
through plowed ground foran entire day, car- 
rying up to as high as a bushel and a haif of 
oats. Some farmers use a drill for seeding 
oats but it is the general opinion that this is 
not as desirabie as a seeder. The common 
steel-toothed smoothing harrow is best for 
covering the oats seed. If the gruund is quite 
rough go over it often enough to break down 
the clods and render the surface smooth. If 
loose and friable a smaller amount of work 
is required but the se;d bed must be harrowed 
enough to compact it well. 





How to Grow Beets.—To be successful,a deep 
rich soil is absolutely necessary. For family 
use, the rows can be close together. Sow the 
seed in shallow drills so that the plants will be 
one to two inches apart. Thin out until the 
plants are four to five inches apart, leaving the 
best. Do not put the seed into the soil until it 
is warm, as beet seed is inclined to ret during 
cold weather. At the end of the seuson, dig 
the roots, remove the tons and store in a root 
cellar or bury in the earth away from frost. 
The discarded roots and tops make excellent 
cattle feed. At the Idaho experiment station, 
the best varieties are Eclipse, Eariy Globe, 
Bassano and the Long Blood. 





Tillage.—Plow deep and stir up the subsoil 
to let in air and water and to enable the roots 
to get hold of the plant food which lies deep 
in the soil. Practice shallow cultivation so 
as to retain the water supply in the sol. If 
there is danger of the soil crusting over or 
baking, cultivate corn and potatoes even after 
the crop has set. Do not cultivate deep so as 
to disturb the roots. Get manure onto the 
land as soon as possible after it is made. Best 
results are obtained by spreading on grass 
land. It is easier to kill weed seeds in the 
field than by composting the manure in the 
yard and less tertility is lost.—[H. A. Briggs, 
Wisconsin. 


Early Seeding of Peas and Oats.—Have no 
fears about sowiug the peas and oats too ear- 
ly, or about getting too much of this crop. It 
is just as good fur hay as for grain, and is as 
valuable for grain as for hay. It offers the 
advantage of allowing one to get it with profit 
at any period of its growth after the peas are 
half grown. Peas and oats 1 bu to corn 2 bu 
make a most excellent ration for milch cows, 
or cheap fare for work horses, while the straw 
of the ripe crop if cured rigbt will take the 
place of good hay. 


The South and Cotton Consumption—Ten 
years ago about 6% of the cvtton crop of 
6,500.000 bales was used by mills located in 
the cotton growing states. During the present 
year they used over 11 % of the crop of 8,500,- 
000 bales. The large and increasing amount 
of raw cotton thus taken directly by . southern 
mills is more than ever an important factor 
in estimating annual production.—|[Statisti- 
cian Hyde, U S Dept Agri. 








Good Southern Field Pea.—In some North 
Carolina tests with cowpeas, the variety call- 
ed Unknown gave best results. 





The Market for Peppermint Oil is quiet and 
unchanged. 





Don’t Buy Stable Manure unless you can 
get it at very low prices. It is of uncertain 
quality, especially that made in town or city 
stables, which is usually the only kind on 
the market. Prof Voorhees says that 20 tons 
of city stable manure at $1.50 would cost $30, 
while $11 would buy an equivalent amount of 
actual plant food in chemical fertilizers. 
Freight and cartage are much less, and the 
question is whether one can afford to pay the 
extra price simply to get the vegetable mat- 
ter or humus in the manure. Even it can be 
more cheaply obtained by plowing undera 
green crop. Make all the manure and compost 
possible on the farm, but when it comes to 
buying it we have the impression that farmers 
pay about twice what the stuff is worth. ‘‘In 
New Jersey, commercial fertilizers are 
relatively cheap and city manures compar- 
atively dear.’’ 








BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 
Inquiries Answered. 
Lime as a Fertilizer.—A. J. M., St Clair 


Co, Ill: Lime on land, at best, is somewhat 
uncertain and under the conditions you men- 


tion, we doubt if your land would be ben- 
efited by lime. However, if you can obtain 
it cheaply, we wonld advise you to makea 


trial, applying about thirty bushels per acre. 
If you succeed in getting a stand of crimson 
clover, or ordinary clover, you will have no 
difficulty in bringing your land back to fertil- 
ity. 

Raising Water.—W. M. R., Jackson Co, W 
Va: Waterfromaspring 200 yards distans 
from the buiiding where it is to be used, and 
below the level of the building, can easily be 
brought up by means of a hydraulic ram, pro- 
vided there 1s sufficient fall at the spring. 
The principal advantage of a ram overa 
windmill is that the ram works all the time 
while the action of the mill depends on the 
conditions of the wind. 


Homemade Horse Power.—\WV. H. M., N. W. 
T., Can: The horse power referred to was 
made ont of material of an old Buckeye mow- 
ing machine. The axle with the beveled cog- 
wheel was set on end, and the latter geared 
to a corresponding wheel in the drive-wheel 
of the mower, which in turn was attached to 
a long shaft. This shaft was bedded in blocks 
of timber, and carried a belt wheel on its oth- 
er extremity. A pole was fastened on top of 
the upright shaft, for the attachment of the 
horse. The whole apparatus was sunk in the 
ground bes‘de the door of the threshing floor 
so that only the upper halves of the wheels 
appeared above the ground. 


Salvation Army.--M. D., Saratoga Co, N Y: 
The Salvation Army is a non-sectarian or- 
ganization of men and women,in the form of 
a military force. Its object is to evangelize 
the unchurched masses. Its international 
headquarters are in London, England, and 
William Booth is the chief commander. The 
commander for the United States is Frederick 
de L. Booth Tucker, with headquarters or ar- 
mory at 120 West 14th street, New York. 





Digging Artichokes.—L. C. K., Allegheny 
Co, Pa: The main. difficulty in digging Jeru- 
salem artichokes clean is that the tubers 
spread out more than ordinary potatoes. They 
are usually dug with an ordinary potato hook, 
or, what is better, a six-tined hook known as 
the Hexamer prong hoe. Where there isa 
large quantity to dig, we do not see why a 
good potato digging machine would not do 
effective work. 


San Jose Scale—H. B., Queens Co, N Y: The 
diseased twig of a young Roxbury russet apple 
tree sent has been submitted to Prof John B. 
Smith of the New Jersey experimeut station, 
who finds that the trouble isa very bad at- 
tack of San Jose scaie, and that the prubabil- 
ities are, if this twig may be considered a 
fair sample, that the tree has comparatively 
little life left. It 1s also more thau probable, 
if this tree isso badly infested, that others 
near it will also show traces of the scale. It 
is a case for prompt attention and active in- 
terference. As to the remedy, he states that 
the only thing that can be used in a case of 
that kind with any chance of snecess is undi- 
juted kerosene. It should be sprayed on with 
avery fine Vermorel nozzie, and just enough 
used to thoroughly wet. None should be al- 
lowed to run down the trunk and into the 
ground. Ifthe work is carefully done the 
trees will be pretty well cleaned by a singie 
application. Treatment can be made at any 
time between this and blossoming. 





Set Strawberries a Little Late in the spring, 
after blossom buds begin to appear, pinching 
off the buds. Use only plants produced from 
the previous year’s settings; that is, those 
which have not borne fruit. Bed down plants 
from the first runners until the row is thick 
enough, then keep off those that come later. 
For Missouri, the following varieties are rec- 
ommended : Crescent, Charles Downing, Jessie, 
Mitchell and Sharpless. Gandy is the best 
late berry. 














Mutton that Tops the [larket. 


L. B, HARRIS, VERMONT. 





The accompanying illustration is of two 
Christmas wethers which I dressed for an old 
customer who likes good mutton. The small- 
est sheep is very nearly a perfect one. Both 
are pure Shropshires. The smallest one, 
whose dressed weight was 103 pounds, was 
19 months old; the other, weighing 126 pounds, 
was 23 months old. Their pelts as they came 
off weighed 27 and 22 pounds respectively. I 
think the wool would weigh about 17 lbs and 
14 lbs, but that is guesswork. 

These wethers were with their dams the 
summer of ’96 on a mountain pasture nine 
miles from home and in the same pasture last 
summer and had no artificial feed up to Sept 
1. About that time they were put upon good 
second crop clover and gradually worked 
onto grains both years. As the clover grew 
short, they were turned upon rape and kept 
at that and turnips upto killing time, with 
all the whole grain they would clean up twice 
each day. They were never fed under cover 
in their lives, nor were they allowed to waste 
or leave a particle of 
feed of any kind. The 
only shelter they ever 
knew is a windbreak 
and they were never 
confined in a yard for 
a single night, nor 
were they ever requir- 
ed to lie down ina wet 
or a dirty place or in 
the wind. They could 
go out upon the bare 
knolls at willand with 
adry place to lie ina 
Shropshire sheep can 
chew the cud in com- 
fort in any storm orin 
any temperature. I 
suppose that the 
me:cury goes as low 
here as anywhere 
sheep are raised. If 
the lot is dry and out 
of the wind and the 
sheep are well fed, 
their superb covering 
keeps tELem warm 
enough. 

For many years I 
suppose [I have 
obtained higher prices 
for my mutton than 
anyone else in this 
country. There are a 
hundred iittle details 
that must be looked 
after to bring about 
this result. I can give 
you some of the most 
important. First you 
must have a good 
sheep. Observe the 
backs of the dressed 
examples. Well sprung 
can certainly be 


applied to their ribs. Look along the shoulder * 


and see how near the ears a good chop can 
be cut, and how tke meat is piled on the 
whole length of the back just where it will 
bring the best price. The legis as trim and 
neat as can be imagined and with almost no 
waste atall. There was very little daylight 
under those sheep, just the kind that will re- 
spond to liberal feed. 

The lambs that I call perfect I do not cas- 
trate, but save for breeders. So when I say 
that you must have a good sheep I do not 
mean that it must be perfect from a breeder’s 
standpoint. I look upon the smallest sheep 
shown in the illustration as being as good a 
carcass as can be produced but it had defects 
that would make me hesitate to send him to a 
customer as aram to heada flock. Do not 
understand me as saying that you must get a 
high priced sheep, but have a sheep good at 
both ends,with a good back, and above every- 
thing else, room enough for his dinner, and 
you can make mutton. I should say that the 
results of a cross of a pure Shropshire ram on 
a native ewe would be as good as any. 

Having the sheep that is suitable for mut- 
ton will not insure good mutton. I do not 


SHEEP AND SWINE 





believe that the best results can be obtained 
unless the sheep is given exercise every day 
of its life. Keeping a wether confined in a 
yard all winter is sure to result in a great ac- 
cumulation of fat and blubber, and will not 
grow those choice lean chops and saddles that 
are the product of exercise. 

It goes without saying that a sheep perfect 
when dressed must have allit can eat ali its 
life and the feed must be of the right sort. 
Among the green plants, rape stands at the 
head so far as it can be used, and for roots 
the rutabaga or swede is first and indispensa- 
ple, though for the first of winter it is better 
to have a few turnips on account of gravel, 
and late in the spring maugolds may take the 
place of swedes. Clover hay is far and away 
the best, though any fine cheap hay will do 
it cut warly, but timothy should never be fed 
to sheep. 

In grain feed wheat, oats, barley, corn in 
order named, always whole. Feed regularly 
in clean troughs or on a clean bit of 
grass. Keep salt where they can get at it 
at all times. This is especially necessary 
Water 


when the sheep are on clover or rape. 





HIGH-GRADE MUTTON READY FOR MARKET 


is more necessary to a sheep than to 
any other domestic animal, but if your weth- 
er has all the swedes he can eat, and he 
should have, I doubt if he ever touch water. 
On dry feed alone he would die without it. 
But having grown ands finished the best 
kind of a mutton sheep, he must be sold and 
sold to some one who appreciates choice mut- 
ton. I once sent a wether to market by our 
local drover with instructions to have it kill- 
ed and sold and the pelt sent me by express, 
all of which was done, and I got a check for 
$13.20 for the meat alone, after paying freight 
and commission. I have never tried that 
method since for the reason that I could nev- 
er get enough good ones to supply my orders 
from those who knew I had good sheep I 
think that any first-class butcher in New 
York would give 10 cents per pound at any 
time for mutton of the class we are talking 
about, but the ordinary butcher as a rule 
would be timid about buying it,as he 1s timid 
about buying the best of beef. With patience 
and a little work you will find a ready sale. 
You will‘meet with more disappointment in 
making the mutton than in selling it atter itis 
made. Then comes the killing. The best sheep 
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in the world can be spoiled in the dressing. 
The greatest essential perhaps is that the 
sheep must not have anything to eat for 
24 hours before he is dressed. He should 
be quickly und neatly dressed, but there 
is no need of those little arts that are 
used to make a poor carcass look like a 
good one. 

The length of time required for mutton to 
ripen after it is dressed is perhaps debatable. 
My own idea is_that it is quite fit to eat in 
three weeks, but where I have an order that 
calls for a perfect saddle I insist on five 
weeks. Then it is indeed a dish fit for the 
gods. 





Artichokes for Hogs. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 





For the past four or five years one of my 
neighbors has planted an acre or two of arti- 
chokes annually for his hogs and I have 
watched his success closely to iearn, if possi- 
ble,whether or not is was a practical venture, 
and as a consequence I have come to the con- 
clusion that they can 
not only be handled 
with the utmost safety 
but are an excellent 
and cheap feed for 
hogs. The tops are 
also valuable for cattle 
and sheep. The 
stover is cut and 
shocked very much as 
one cuts the corn crop. 
Stock eat the stalks 
quite as readily as, if 
not more so than, they 
do the corn stover. 
Where the ground is 
rich an immense 
amount of coarse fod- 
der can be grown ona 
single acre. 

Some writers in 
speaking of the arti- 
choke give the 
impression that they 
are dificult, in fact 
impossible, to exter- 
minate. Such an idea 
is entirely erroneous. 
If they are sown ina 
lot where hogs can be 


turned in on them 
there will be abso- 
lutely no. difficulty 


along this line, unless, 
of, course, there are 
more tubers than the 
herd can use, in which 
case all that is neces- 
sary is to turn 1n more 
hogs. If you put a lot 
into artichokes under 
the impression § that 
once sown you will 
reap forever, the 
chances are you will 
find yourself very much mistaken. 
——— 

Farm Animals.—Compared with the early 
’90’s practically all classes of live stock shew 
a decrease in number, taking the U S as a 
whole. As shownin ourcolurans from time 
to time this is notably true of sheep and 
horses, but owing to improved conditions of 
flocks and herds are once more being built 
up. The following table shows the positive 
changes in the farm animal census covering 
a long series of years. Data for the nast four 
years are taken from our own files and prios 
to ’95 from the federal census: 

FARM ANIMALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[In thousands. ] 


Cattle Hogs Sheep Horses 

and mules 
1898, 50,690 49,597 32,501 17,127 
1897, 50,760 47,546 31,455 17,900 
1896, 50,389 46,302 32,848 18,177 
1895, 49,849 47,061 35,819 18,423 
1890, 51,364 57,410 . 17,264 
1880, 35,925 47, 35,192 12.170 
1870, 23,821 25,135 28,478 8,271 
1860, 25,620 33,513 22,471 7.400 
1850, 17,779 30,354 21,723 4,896 
1840, 14,971 26,301 19,311 4,336 
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An Effective San Jose Spray. 


JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA, 





The salt, sulphur and lime spray for San 
Jose scale, as it has been used with good re- 
sults in California for many years past, is 
made as follows: Unslaked hme, 40 lbs, sul- 
phur 20 lbs, salt 15 lbs. Ten pounds of the 
lime is first slaked and boiled with the sul- 
phur in 20 gallons of water for three hours 
over a brisk tire. The remaining 30 lbs of 
lime is slaked and added to the boiling mix- 
ture, the salt is then put in and the whole 
boiled from 30 minutes to one hour longer. 
Water sufficient to make 60 gallons is then 
added. When the 10 1bs of lime and the sul- 
phur have been boiled long enough the mix- 
ture assumes a deep amber color and the sul- 
phur will be held in solution. Before use, 
the whole should be strained through a fine 
wire screen and be agitated while the pump 
is at work. It may be strained tbrough bur- 
lap, but loose threads are carried through 
ani these are liable to clog the pump. 

This mixture has been found equally effec- 
tive as a preventive of curled Jeaf and fungous 
disease, as a remedy for the scale, and in ail 
the large orchards of California it is used re- 
ligiously every winter. It must not be applied 
after the trees are in leaf or when the buds 
are bursting, as it will injure the foliage, but 


when the trees are dormant it can be used 
without danger. 
I have known of numbers of cases where 


pure petroleum has been used for a spray and 
always disastrously. It will kill all insects 
with which it comes in contact and for a time 
does not seem to burt the trees, but from my 
own experience I should be very chary about 
recommending its use. 

nila 


Fruits and Flowers Under Glass. 





GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT, a manual for 


Horists aud flower lovers, on the forcing of 
tlowers, vegetables and fruits in green- 
houses, and the prepagation and care of 


house plants, by L. R. Taft, professor of 

horticulture and landscape’ gardening, 

Michigan agricultural college, and author 

of Greenbouse Construction. Illustra- 

ted, 400 pn, cloth. Price $1.50, postpaid, 

Orange Judd company, New York. 

This new work just published forms a com- 
panion or supplementary volume to ‘‘Green- 
house Construction,’’ by the same author, al- 
though each of these books is complete in it- 
self. With the vast amount of money spent 
annually in this country for flowers and 
plants, it seems strange that our literature on 
Hloriculture in general and especially ou the 
forcing and raising of tlowers under glass 
and in the window garden should have been 
so meager. The author of this work has had 
unusual facilities for studying this entire sub- 
ject practically as well as scientifically, and 
has here given the results not only of his 
own experiences but also those of many of the 
most skillful experts in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It treats of ailthe plants commonly culti- 
vated by florists and amateurs, and explains 
in a thorough manner the methods that have 
been found most successful in growing them. 
Particalar attention is pail to the growing of 
cut flowers, entire chapters being devoted to 
each of the leading crops, such as roses, ecar- 
nations, chrysanthemams, violets, bulbs, smi- 
lax, ferns, orchids, ete. The management of 
each of these is considered in detail, begin- 
ning with their -propagation, and following 
through each step in their growth. 

The growing of fruit under glass is attract- 
ing the attention of commercial florists as 
well as amateurs,and the reader will find sep- 
arate chapters devoted to the forcing of granes, 
strawberries, peaches and other fruits. The 
forcing of vegetables also receives the atten- 
tion it deserves, and the raising of lettuce, 
radishes, cucumbers, tomatoes, wushroows, 
ete, is explained at length. 

The care of house plants is also treated quite 
fully. with full directions for propagating, 
preparing the soil, potting, watering and every 
part of their proper management. <A chapter 


is also given on bedding plants, as well as on 
oruamental 
plants. 


foliage 
to the 


grasses, flowering and 
Other chapters are devoted 


propagation of plants from seeds, cuttings, 
layers and by grafting and budding. Of spe- 
cial value to many will be the directions for 
treating plants when attacked by insects and 
fungi. The preparation of the soil, the use of 
various manures, composts and fertilizers, wa- 
tering. ventilating, heating, and in fact every 
detail of the subject to which the work is de- 
voted receives careful and minute attention. 
An important and most valuable feature of 
the voiume is the many excellent and ac- 
curate illustrations which embellish its pages. 
Greenhouse Management is in every respect a 
work of unusual excellence and one that will 
soon find a place in the library of every in- 
telligent horticulturist as well as in every 
home where flowers and plants and Juscious 
fruits find a cheerful welcome. 





Setting an Apple Orchard. 


J, A. RICHARDSON, KANE CO, ILLINOIS, 





As soon as the trees arrive, I plow a deep 
furrow and heel them in, preparatory to plant- 
ing, deepen the furrow to 15 inches with a 
spade, cut the twine which holds the bundle 
together, spread out in the trench and cover 
with dirt. Afterall the trees are in, wet the 
roots thoroughly. They can safely stay here 
until the land is in proper order for planting. 

I plant my trees in rows 32 ft apart and 16 
ft apart in the row, making 80 trees per acre. 
The rows run north and south. ; . 

Well drained land is essential to a good or- 
chard. I plow north and south where I wish 
the rows of trees to stand, plowing as deeply 
as possible and having the dead furrow come 
where a row of treesis to stand. Plow up 
the bottom of the dead furrow, stirring as 
deeply as possible, then by back furrowing 
make a ridge on which to set the trees. 

When the land is properly staked, scoop out 
a large deep hole where the tree is to stand 
and place some good soilin the bottom, hay- 
ing it highest at the ceuter. Never bend the 
roots. Cut back bruised or broken roots to 
sound wood, Planttwo inches deeper than 
the trees were in the nursery. Lean consider- 
ably toward the two o’elock sun. with the low- 
est and heaviest branches on the southwest 
side. Plant when the soil will powder and 
pack 1t very carefully about the roots. Use 
the best surface soul for filling in. Never let 
pure manure come in contact with the rvots, 
but place it on top of the ground. When the 
hole is three-fourths filled, wet with four or 
five gallons of water and after the water has 
disappeared finish filling in. Staking is nev- 
er needed if trees are well planted. 

Mulch trees with coarse manure or straw 
six inches or more iu depth. Do not let grass 
or weeds grow in the orchard. Thorough cul- 
tivation eight or nine times in aseason is a 
great factor in growing a successful orchard. 
Cornstalks cut two feet long an: tied about 
the base of the tree are almost a complete 
protection against borers, mice, rabbits and 


sunseald. I plant the wide space between the ~ 


trees to some kind of a crop, leaving plenty 


* of room for cultivating the trees and fertiliz- 


ingthem. Itis better tv plant no trees at alj 
than poor varieties or to plant good varieties 
and neglect to care for them. 
S$ 
Biack Cankerworm.—The black canker- 
worm differs fro the common cankerworm 


in color and in being much smaller. If the 
worm has been in the orchard it will begiu 
to appear some time during April. The fe- 


male adult can be trapped by putting a band 
of wax, pine tar, printers’ ink or any sticky 
substance around the truuk of the tree. Aft- 
er the worms appear spray with arsenical 
poison. When using london purple, care 
should be taken not to have the mixture tou 
strong, as much damage can be done. Use 
one-half to three-fourths of a pound of london 
purple to a barrel of water. If you do not see 
the worms, look for their webs on the trunks 
of the trees and prepare to destroy, them next 
year. —|W. G. Spendlove, Wyandotte Co, Kan. 





The Leaf Crumpler may be held in check by 
spraying with a mixture of lime and paris 
green, 1 lb of lime to 3 of paris green dissolv- 
ed in 150 gals of water. The spraying must 
be done just before the blossoms open 





LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 





THE SUGAR ORCHARD. 


Practical Points in Sugar Making. 
L. R. TABOR, WESTFORD, VT. 

The soil that produces the lightest colored 
and most delicate flavored maple product is 
@ mediuin heavy gravel, on ‘‘upland’’ or 
hilly localities. I do nost believe it is possible 
to tap trees every year without injuring them 
to some extent, but to do it with the least pos- 
sible injury and yet secure a free flow of sap, 
I would advise the using of a bit neither too 
large nor too small, and not bore too deep. A 
half inch bit and a depth of ? to 1}in has 
paid me best. Ifsap is frozen soon after it 
runs from the tree, and is gathered, melted 
and boiled at once, the product will be light 
colored and good flavored. But if the ice is 
allowed to remain in the pails for several 
days and the quantity increased every day or 
so by a little ‘‘drizzle’’ and consequently a 
freezing and thawing of the sweetest part of 
the sap, the effect seems to be the same as al- 
lowing the sap to stand some time before boil- 
ing. 

When malate of lime collects or adheres on 
the bottom of the evaporator, itis easily re- 
moved by reversing the evaporator, or when 
the evaporator is made in sections, by chang- 
ing the back section for one nearer the front 
end. if the syrup end of the evaporator is 
made with a copper bottom well tinned, and 
when the operator is about to stop boiling for 
the night, if he will draw out a pail of sweet 
aud putina pail or two of cold sap, the 
‘‘niter’’ will be found to be easily removed 
with a wooden scraper in the morning. [ 
prefer to strain the niter out and put the syrup 
up aud seal while hot, than to let it stand and 
cool while settling, to be reheated in order to 
put it upproperly. Even if itis to be sug- 
ared off I prefer to Go su as soon as_ possible 
after it comes from the evaporator. 

I sellto home consumers early in the sea- 
son, also ship some of the earliest to commis- 
sion trade. Ialso have quite a trade with con- 
sumers taking 30 to 100 lbs each per year. I 
aim to sell so that it leaves my hands as fast 
as it can be got off after it is made. For fill- 
ing orders after my make is all shipped, I buy 
from my neighbors. The question of iow best 
to prevent the adulteration of maple products 
is at this time a leading one. The adulter- 
ated maple goods are to pure maple guods just 
what oieumargarine is to honest butter. They 
are both frauds and counterfeits and the law 
should be as strict in relation to the counter- 
feiting of the food we eat as it is in relation 
to the counterfeiting of the money with which 
we buy that food. 

<< oeliilie 

In Tapping never ross, nor use a nail, as 
either will injure the tree as much as tlie bit. 
Bore 1 to 1} in according to size of the tree, 
Drive the sprout lightly. Many drive further 
than necessary to hold the bucket; this stops 
up the first and best pores of the tree if bark 
is thin. Tap when tie tree looks the most 
thrifty. When there is not much snow, tap 
low in order not always totapthe same higbt. 
[D. N. Farrand, Caledonia Co, Vt. 


The Establishment of a Beet Sugar factory 
in Jefferson Co, N_ Y, is the subject of com- 
ment among the farmers. Should it material- 
ize it is believed it would result in the aban- 
donment of many sugar orchards, maple prod- 
uct now being quite a specialty in that part 
of the state. 


Special Markets for a first-class article are 
the only oues that will pay the manufacturer 
of maple sugar. There is no money in mak- 
ing the product for an ordinary market.—[W. 
H. P., Lamoille Co, Vt. 





Shipments of Cheese Abroad are fair but 
ought to be much larger. This winter they 
are at a rate of about 2.500.000 lbs monthly, 
and for seven wonths ended Jan 31 aggrega- 
ted 36,000,000 lbs, against 29,500,000 lhs a year 
ago. The average value of Jan exports was 90 
per lb, against 10.8c last winter. 


Oats Grown on Humus Soil contain a much 
greater percentage of nitrogen than those on 
ordinary lands. 















How to Raise Tomatoes—lIl. 
A. A. HALLADAY, VERMONT. 





If good crops of any kind are to be secured 
begin with the plow. If you have only two 
days in which to prepare your ground and 
put in a crop of tomatoes by all means use a 
day and a halfin preparing the soil. Make 
it fine, pulverize it. Keep the harrow going 
as long as your conscience will let you, and 
then harrow some more. If the dirt is lumpy, 
roll it, then harrow, and just before setting 
out the plants go over the land with a weed- 
er—one of the most valuable machines yet in- 
vented. It leaves the land smooth and fine. 
Of course in a garden the hand rake answers 
the same purpose as the weeder. 

If stable manure is to be used on the tomato 
field let it be thoroughly rotted. Do not, un- 
der any circumstances, use coarse green ma- 
nure. I would prefer none at all. Whenever 
stable manure is used, it should be plowed 
under in the fall. It is the practice of a great 
many people to dig a hole and put in a shov- 
elful or two of stable manure, throw on a lit- 
tle dirt and set the plant on top of it. If a 
rank growth of vine and a lot of green toma 
toes are wanted, this method will be sure to 
give perfect satisfaction. I experimented 
with many kinds of fertilizers for tomatoes 
and am still experimenting, but up tothe pres- 
ent time ana with my present knowleage of 
the matter, know of nothing that will give as 
satisfactory results as the following, which 
las produced, so far as can be learned, the 
largest crop of ripe tomatoes ever grown. Af- 
ter the plants were set, a good handful of 
Bradley’s complete potato manure was scat- 
tered well about the plant, being careful that 
it did not touch either leaf or stalk, then 
about a tablespoonfu! of nitrate of soda and a 
good large handful of hard wood ashes were 
scattered about each plant,and the weeder run 
over the field. This thoroughly rakes in the 
fertilizer. The same dose was repeated just 
after the fruit began to set. This treatment 
gave not an excessive growth of vine, but the 
largest crop of ripe tomatoes ever grown, or at 
least the largest I have ever heard of. It gave 
me ripe tomatoes by the bushel in 49 days 
from the time the nlants were set in the 
ground, the variety being the New Imperial. 
These plants were given clean culture and 
were not trimmed or racked up in any manner. 

I can not recommend too highly the use of 
nitrate of soda in growing tomatoes, especially 
where early ripening is desired. When used 
at the rate of 150 to 175 lbs per acre and in 
connection with wood ashes the total yield of 
early toinatoes will be very largely increased. 
A larger quantity of nitrate will increase the 
yield of frnit but at the expense of the net 
profit on the crop. However, great care must 
be exercised in the application of nitrate of 
soda to any plants and especiaily to the toma- 
to. [t should not come in direct contact with 
either the stalk or roots. 





York State Potato Pocket—About 10,000 bu 
potatoes are stored here, keeping well, no 
rot, shrinkage light. Farmers have 50 % of 
stock yet on hand, holding for higher prices; 


present market 70c f o b shipping point. 
|George Rankert, Wayne Co, N Y. 
Second-Crop Seed Potatoes.—F. N. L.: The 


advantages of planting second-crop seed pota- 
toes in the south have been so fully demon- 
strated as to leave no doubt as to the great 
practical value of this method. Second-crop 
seed ripens its crop from 10 to 12 days earlier 
than northern seed, and produces a larger 
average yield. Another important point~ is 
that the keeping quality of the crop is better 
than taat from first-crop seed, and the tubers 
are of a more uniform size. Much of the de- 
terioration of first-crop seed comes no doubt 
from the weakening effect of sprouting before 
the planting season, which in warm climates 
becomes a necessity. 


Hay Stacking Machinery.—E. R. B.: Watch 
the columns of the American Agriculturist and 
Write to any of the advertisers who have for 
sale haying machinery. From them you can 
get complete information about derricks and 
Stackers. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND ‘ 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


VEGETABLES 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 


















; SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH? 














WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 

sell again. At the same time, any~ 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent, a of penent le — 
Garden” for rovide ey 
apply by letter FREE Sad give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 19 cents (eames) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON3Co. 





35337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 





: 
Government 
Free Seeds 


are simply “‘not in it.’’ 
. To introduce the Best Michigan 
Northern Grown New Land Seed 
A Potatoes, Farm, Garden and Flower 
eeds everywhere, will give away, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


500.000 Packets of choice 


- Ba ye aoe Flower Seed. 
ou on & pos card gets my 
; Seed Book from which you may 'e@ 


select Free your supply of seeds for 
an entire garden. Write to-day. 


HARRY N. HAMMOND, 
Seedsman, Box 21 


Decatur, Mich, 
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CLOVER SEED 


Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds 
in America. 5000 acres. Our Grass Mixtures last 
ime. Meadows sown in April will give a 

p in July. Prices dirt cheap. 
moth catalogne and 11 pkgs. Grass and Grains 
free for but luc. postage. Catalogue alone bic. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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The best 
seeds grown are 
Ferry’s. The best 
seeds sown are Ferry’s. 


The best seeds known are 
& It pays to plant 
FERRY’ 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for 
FERRY'S SEED ANNUAL 
and getall that’s good and 

new—the latest and 
the best. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Landreths’ Seeds are burned by the dealer at 
the close of each season, destroying all stock 
unsold. Further protected by dated papers. 
Always fresh and vigorous. 


LANDRETHS’ 
SEEDS 


have led the way and set the standard for 114 

years. Sent by mail if your dealer will not sup- 

ply you. Catalogue free to any address, 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 

21 & 238. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









E. Walter, LeRaysville, Pa., astonished the world 
by growing 250 bushels Salzer's corn; J. Breider, 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bush. barley, and P. Sinnot, 
Randalia, Iowa, by growing 196 bush. Salzer’s oats 
peracre. If you doubt, writethem. We wish to gain 
150,000 new customers, henee will send on trial 


10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 
11 pkgs of rare farm seeds, Hog Pea, Sand Vetch, 
‘40c. Wheat,’ Sheep Rape, Jerusalem Corn, etc., in- 
cluding our mammoth Seed Catalogue, telling all 
about the $400 gold prizes for best name for our 
new marvelous corn and oats, ‘‘Prodigies,” 
also sample of same, all mailed you upon 
receipt of but 10c, postage, positively 
worth $10, to get a start. 100,000 bbls. 
Seed Potatoes at $1.50 a bbl. 
4S pkgs. carliest vegetable 
seeds, 































Please 
send this 
adv. along. 
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$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


Catalog 
alone, ic. 


No. 149 


with our Pum 
—they STIR an 
Spray. £2 Get 
our Factory to Farm 
prices. 12 styles 
spray pumps. 
1ELD FORCE PUMP gO. 


(O00 Market St., Lockport. 



























WRITE TO-DAY. 








Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties for 18%, which cannot be had elsewhere, 


This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free to planters everywhere. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 













FARM ANNUAL isos 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 
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SOIL RENOWATION. 


Caring for Manures Easily. 
H. S. PATTERSON, OHIO. 








Of the various means I have of making and 
saving manure, the first in importance is the 
stable. I do not worry much about the kind 
of tloor, as I aim to bed heavily enough to 
absorb all the liquids. For bedding I use 
whatever 1s handiest that I can get enough 
of, cornstalks, straw, weeds, leaves and saw- 
dust. i know a good many do not like corn- 
stalks for bedding, but I find by using a lit- 
tle care in daily raking forward the coarsest, 
cleanest and driest of them and keeping the 
stalls leveled up, they make a pretty fair bed, 
especially when supplemented by finer ma- 
terial, and eventuaily work out in the manure 
in pretty good shape. 

I usually hau) the manure directly from the 
stable to the field and spread as I haul. Gen- 
erally I clean the stebles only when I haul, 
meantime piling in enough bedding to keep 
the animals clean and comfortable and the 
stalls leveled up. If the accumulation be- 
comes tuo great before I am ready to haul, I 
throw the manure from the horse staple into 
a sbed at the end of the row of stalls,and that 
from the cow stable I throw just outside the 
‘ stable,at the end of the barn on a level space, 
encircled by stones where there is scarcely 
any (drainage. 

Next in impurtance to the stable is my cow 
yard. Several years ago I selected a high 
place in the pasture near the barn and began 
plowing and scraping and kept it up ‘until I 
had a basin into which the surrounding sur- 
face water could not run. I enclosed this 
with a fence which I made tight on the wind- 
ward side. In the center uf the basin and ex- 
tending about halfway up the sides I spread 
several barrels of cement, which I immediate- 
ly covered with a coating of old straw. I have 
always aimed to keep 1t covered with some- 
thing and have had no trouble to speak of 
about breaking from the action of either stock 
or weather. Into this yard go the cattle every 
night in the mild parts of the year when sta- 
bling isnot necessary for comfort. And here 
they are frequently fed fodder on mild winter 
days. 

Into this yard goes also all the otherwise 
waste material I can cwnveniently gather 
from the farm,the roadside and the neighbors, 
including old straw, fine brush, weeds, bri- 
ers, apple pomace, turnip tops, sawdust—in 
fact anything that will eventually rot and 
cannot be put to better or more immediate 
use. In here are buried offensive materials, 
such as offal from butchering, and dead ani- 
mals from kittens to horses. It sometimes 
takes considerable material to hold down the 
odor butitis only a question of material. 
When I want fine well rotted manure for hill 
or other special use,there is where I go to get 
it, forking it over and leaving the coarsest 
and rawest. 

Scheme number three includes what we call 
our trash boxes; at one side of the house 
yard we have two dry goods boxes. Into 
these go all the ashes. We use for fuel both 
coal and wood, as they are of about equal cost 
and convenience to us and we like a mix- 
ture of the two better than either separately. 
When the bones of the animals buried in the 
cow yard have been t..rown out and thor. 
ougbly dried and seasoned,we throw them into 
the grate with the wooc and coal and find 
that they burn with no offensive odor and con- 
siderable heat. Into these boxes go also the 
bedroom slops and all waste material from 
about the house. As these boxes pecome 
filled we haul the contents out and usually 
put them on the orchard. 

In the chicken coop and hogpen, as in the 
stables, we use bedding liberally and clean but 
seldom, hauling directly to where wanted for 
use. By these various means we think we 
capture and put to pretty good use about all 
the fertilizing material around the place. 





Decline in Farm Cheese Making-—-The U S 
census of 1850 reported tne production of 
cheese on farms as 105,500,000 Ibs; in 1870 it 
was only half as much; in 1880 27,000,000 Ibs, 
and in 1890 scant 17,000,000 lbs 





GARDENING 
STANDARD WEGETABLES. 


Money from Rhubarb. 
BURR KNAPP. 





The great secret of profitable rhubarb cul« 
ture lies in early land, sunny location and ex- 
tremely high manuring with good cultivation. 

The location must be on early land. Choose 
rich, deep, loose loam, moist, but not so much 
so as to prevent earliness. A southern slope, 
south of a high wall or building, is the very 
best. Irrigation pays, when feasible. The 
best variety is Linnzus, because the earliest. 
Victoria is larger but later and Monarch is 
larger still, but so late as to be out of the first 
market. 

Rhubarb can be set at any time. Roots for 
starting a plantation can be obtained most 
cheaply from some grower who wishes to di- 
vide his overgrown hills. Set crowns with 
large, vigorous-looking roots. The ground 
should be plowed deeply, since the roots go 
down three or four feet. In regard to manur- 
ing there is no danger of getting too much. 
Rhubarb is the rankest of rank feeders, and 
manure may be applied in any quantity di- 
rectly to the hill when setting the crowns. 
Ten or twelve cords to the acre is none too 
much. The majority of growers make a mis- 
take right here in not feeding the plant lib- 
erally enough. 
or 3x5 feet. When set 4x4 the hills can be vulti- 
vated both ways, but the plant itself gives so 
much shade that most growers cultivate only 
one way and the weeds give little trouble. No 
hand hoeing is needed. The main difticulty 
is in getting the rhubarb rightly started. 

The after care is very simple. After the 
picking season run acultivator often enough 
to keep the weeds down. ‘Three or four times 
will usually be enough. The great point is to 
apply plenty of manure. Spread on 10 or 12 
cords to the acre just before the last cultiva- 
ting, and let the cultivator work it into the 
soil. The following spring cultivate again. If 
any artificial fertilizer is wanted the only 
thing worth while is nitrate of soda. Grow- 
ers not prepared to make the land as rich as 
possible, had better let rhubarb alone. In the 
spring, cultivate once before picking time. 

The plantation will last 6 or 7 years, after 
which 1t should be divided or reset. An old 
plantation will continue to bear, but stalks 
will be so small as to be useless for market. 

Gathering the crop is a fine art. Pick only 
the stalks that have nearly attained their 
growth. These are mostly on the outside of 
the hill and can be selected by the smooth- 
ness and dull color of the leaf, and the ma- 
ture appearance of the stalk. The growing 
stalks look red and vigorous and the leaves 
are small and rumpled. These latter should 
be left to grow. Pick the stalk with a straight, 
quick pull, clip off the ieaf within ? of an 
inch of the stalk, scrape and trim the lower 
end and lay the stalks in small heaps, pointed 
in one direction,ready for the man who comes 
along with a box to gather them. Let the cut 
leaves 1emain about the hills to keep down 
the weeds. In sending to market the stalks 
should be packed tightly to prevent bruising. 
No blossoin stems should be allowed to grow, 
as they weaken the plant. The cutter should 
remove these while gathering the crop. 

Ten tons to the acre isa fair yield for rhu- 
barb properly grown. Market gardeners al- 
ways consider 1t one of the most profitable of 
crops and the easiest to take care of. Yeta 
really first-class rhubarb plantation is not a 
common sight. 

Extra profits are made by forcing rhubarb in 
winter. A rhubarb forcing house is much 
like a large hotbed heated by steam. The 
roof is made by laying hotbed sashes side by 
side. The roots are set in rows just as in the 
field. The sash roofis put on from the mid- 
dle to the last of February. Even if the roots 
are covered by snow at the time, the heat and 
sun will soon start the plants. Steam heat is 
used. The temperature ranges from 40 to 60 
degrees. The crop is ready in four weeks and 
brings considerably more than the outdoor 
crop. 

Rhubarb is sometimes forced on a smaller 
scale by wintering the roots under the hench- 
es of a greenhouse, or even in a warm cellar. 


FOR PROFIT 


Set the plants either 4x4 feet: 








Under such conditions, the plant sprouts very 
early, but after forcing is worthless for other 
use. 


——— 
Keeping a Record.--Many new seeds are 
planted each year, the relative value of 
which, cumpared with the 

old, is unknown to the 


farmer, because no record is 
kept of them. Mark the rows 
where the new seed is planted 
in a way to outlast the effects 
of storm, sun and air. A thin 
strip of board is provided 
with a piece of enamel cloth 
that comes up over the top 
from the back and covers 
down over the record con- 
cerning the seed and its 
treatment as regards fer- 
tilizer, culture, etc. Such 
records, thus made  perma- 
nent to the end of the season, 
are of great value in progres- 
sive farming. At the end of 
the tests these records shoula 
be carefully arranged and en- 
tered in a book. This should 
be so indexed and tabulated that all the in- 
formation it contains is made easily avail- 
able. Give this plan atrial for one year and 
see what a useful guide it will be. 














Giving Seeds an Early Start in the Garden. 
The ground is often cold when the seed is 
put into the garden plot. To get the earliest 
vegetables, have a few boxes without bottoms 





and with a sliding pane of glass for a top, as 
shown in the cut. Letthe top slope toward 
the sun. Shut the slide entirely unti] the 
plant breaks ground, then ventilate as one 
would in a hotbed, as suggested in the right- 
hand sketch. A few such boxes will make 
some of the garden products ten days earlier— 
worth trying for. 





Pollination of Plums.—In Bulletin 53 Prof F. 
A. Waugh of the Vermont station, states that 
experts show plums to be very uncertair in 
setting and that a part of this uncertainty is 
due to a lack of cross-pollination. Different 
varieties should be closely planted or scions 
of different varieties set into the tops of trees 
which do not bear satisfactory fruit. With 
other fruits cross-pollination is also an impor- 
tant factor. American cultivated plums have 
arisen from several distinct botanical species. 
These varieties retain more or less the charac- 
ters of the parent species and to sume extent 
the botanical relationship may prove best 
guides to affinities in  cross-pollination. 
Some knowledge has been gained, but it is 
hoped that this bulletin will call attention to 
questious yet unanswered and stimulate fur- 
ther investigation during the blooming period 
this spring. 





Budding Pears—I find that budding pears 
in May with fresh buds gives better satisfac- 
tion than grafting. The buds often grow a 
foot the first year. I have an orchard of 
about 300 seedling pear trees that will begin 
to bear this season. The seeds I saved from 
my best and finest budded trees.—[T. H. 
Ditts, Kentucky. 





Largest California Grapes.—The Flame To- 
kay is the largest red grape we grow in Cali- 
fornia. The berries are very large and the 
bunches are also of very great size under fa- 
vorable conditions. Where exposed to the sun 
the grapes are of a beautiful translucent red, 
ranging to an amberin the shade. Of black 
grapes the black Morocco is perhaps as large as 
any, the berries frequently reaching an inch 
in diameter. The black Prince is also a large 
grape and grows in big bunches. These vines 
can be procured from any good nursery in 
California, the California nursery at Niles, 
Alameda county, being as good asany.—[John 
Isaac, California. 














Delicious Muskmelons. 





Several new and highly recommended vari- 
eties of muskmelons are coming into prom- 
inence this season, any one of which should 
satisfy the most exacting epicure. 

The Paul Rose, introduced by Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, Ill, is a cross between 
Osage and Netted Gem, combining the good 
qualities of both. It is very thick-fleshed and 
has a remarkably small seed cavity. The 
melons are very uniform in shape and average 
about five inches in diameter. Its eating 
quality is excellent,and in shipping and keep- 
ing quality itis claimed to be unsurpassed. 

Carmes, which name has been given to this 





THE PAUL ROSE MUSKMELON. 


variety from the place of its origin, having 
formerly been cultivated exclusively by the 
Carmelite Friars, is being introduced by Pe- 
ter Henderson & Co, New York. Itis de- 
scribed as very dark olive-green in exterior 
color, slightly netted, ribs very deep and 
strongly marked. Jt has but little seed cavity, 
flesh salmon red, very deep, amd ripening to 
the rind, texture perfect, flavor delicious. 
Golden Eagle, introduced by W. Atlee Bur- 
pee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, is among the 
most promising novelties of the season. 
Briefly summing up its qualities: It is hardy, 
prolific, medium early, a sure cropper under 
fair conditions, and not liable to burst open 
ou the vine, of handsome and attractive size, 


shape, color and general appearance, and in 
quality and flavor delicious. 

McCleary’s Improved Jenny Lind, Anne 
Arundel, and Improved Netted Gem, intro- 


duced by Johnson & Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa, 
while not new varieties, are decided improre- 
ments over well known standard sorts, the 
value of which has been firmly established. 

Cassabah. This famous melon of a former 
generation has hecome so much forgotten as 
to be new again to many, and we are glad to 
see it brought to notice again by Henry A. 
Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa, as it has many good 
qualities not possessed by any other large va- 
riety. Under favorable condition this hand- 
some and unigue melon cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. 





Grafting Grapes. —Scions c: can be obtained 
from any large nursery. The Brilliant is one 
of the best table grapes. Niagarais a good 
white table grape. As soon asthe frost is 
out of the ground is the best time to do the 
grafting. Graft the vines as you would a fruit 
tree, but rake the soil away so that it can be 
done under the surface of the ground. After 
the work has been done, draw back the earth 
so that the union will be covered. Use no 
grafting wax. Your thread tied about the 
vine will assist in holding the graft in place. 
[R. H. Price, Texas Exp Sta. 





Blackberries on High Ground.—The fruit 
buds of the blackberry, after they have swoll- 
en or are opened, are very tender, hence the 
plants should be placed on high ground, away 
from the cold frosty air which settles in the 
valleys in the spring. A north slope protect- 
ed on the south from hot winds is desirable, 
together with very frequent surface cultiva- 
tion to conserve moisture. Irrigation, at the 
time of the making of the fruit and ripening 
it, would prodace wonderful effects in quality 
and amount of production of fruit. 


Prospects for fruit crop in this part of the 
stute ure good.—(Charles C. Bell, Cooper 
Co, Missouri 


AND 


VINES 


BERRIES 


The Hats, Gowns, 
Wraps, New Shades 
and Colors,—all the 
Easter Styles are in 
the March issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


48-25 cents for a three 
months’ trial, or $1.00 for ? 
a year. Agents wanted. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 
Crop. Supplied incar- 
00 load~‘lots, direct from 
y D canaain n storehouses, in 
{ bulk, bags or barrels, un- 

der personal supervision. 
*Guaranteed quality and 
weight. Write for free pam- 


yy } phlet and price-list. 
td 


a F. R. LALOR, 
> =, Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 


REE Si oranenat 





















Shrubs, Vines, Hedging, &c. New 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 
THE WM. H. MOON CO., MORRISVILLE, PA. 
JAPAN PLUMS Large stock of best varieties. Full 
« assortment of trees and plants. Cat- 
alogue free. Prices low. Address The Hee A. Sweet 


Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. ine‘ sreties ‘aid prices 
A. 


R. WESTON & CO., Bridgman, Mich. 








| 
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Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and the yield en- 
larged, if properly fertilized. Most fertil- 
izers do not contain enough 


Potash. 


of Potash—at 
phosphoric acid 


Vegetables need plenty 
least 10% — besides the 
and nitrogen. 

Write for our books which tell all about fertilizers. 
They are free. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





Large, perfect shape 
vigorous, prolific, 
drought-resisting. 

Best oo —— 

Sever ants sc 
Tagusitests, Peack, 

‘eels whe and Plum Trees. 
Peaches wn m nat- 
ural in section free 
from scale and yellows. 
Write for latest catalog—F REE. 








paper. 


6 
° 
= 
5 
o 
4 


Millions to offer; all hardy varieties, all sizes. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, 
Shrubs. vines, ete. Catalogue, prices 
and 40 Ca Sargatns Sen EE. 

t(? Good 


Local Agente et dt dh 
D. ei j L Groom reen Specialist, 
erry —— a, 


NDEE, ILLINOIS. 
Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 


Send for-New Catalogue, FREE. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 


PLANT BOXES *%; 


FOR HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-Inch cube, 444-inch cube, or 5inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPE BASKETS. 


Write tor price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


omer, SPRAYERS 


COMET 
$2 to $4 
Don't buy till you see them. Cata. 
free. Write to-day. H. 8. RUSLER, Johnstown, 0. 


Beat them all. 
On eastern shore of Maryland 
250 Farms for Sale. and Virginia. Climate ‘mild, 
land cheap and productive, convenient to large cities, both 


by land and water. Send stamp for descriptive price list 
and map. FRANK H. DRYDEN, Pocomoke City, Ma. 
one year from 


1,000 Peach Trees 9s, yea" from 


ba oe ly branched, with freight prepaid to any station east 
of Miss. river for #19; or 500 for ll. ——— repaid, 25c. 
Other sized trecs proportional prices. B JOHNSTON, 
Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. 















$2.25 


























hip round the world.” Early or Late. 


CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, 


(CAM PBELL’S EARLY 


— “First of all Grapes,” says Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 96 points in possible 100. ewi § 
eS Insist on our Seals and get what you buy. 
= Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. E 

2 FREDONIA, 





Be Swallowed. 





Elegant Catalogue FRE 
NEW YORK. 











FRUIT TREES 


Well-bred, are constitutionally etrens, 

made so by carefully guarded parent- 
age. Our customers in cold regions 
witness to this. Our new catalogue, 
free, will tell you the rest. Send for it. 





WILEY & CO., 


Cayuga Nurseries, Estab. 1847, CAYUGA, 


N. Y. 














~ “FRUITS OF WATER, 


ence of a life of fruit culture. 1200 acres in fruits? 


Catalogue new peaches, 
fruits, etc., free with this book to those who mention this paper and send name of one or more fruit 
Address at once, J. 


§§ a new book, new methods, live teeny ba -to-date facts. 


How to grow largest, most beautiful fruit 
at small cost. Reduces fertilizer bills. Increases 
profits 100 to 700 per cent., based on experi- 
apan plums, chestnuts, small 
OW CFs. 


i. HALE, South Glastenbury, Conn. 














Fruit Book 


ee WOSEAY stinions of market sorts 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben oo 
vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—EVERYTHING 





tee ite ule sazarvelot We DAY F REIGHT 


colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. 


cost LESS, yet ARIS stack Mo 
‘Glo reed WZreed better quality 9 ROS Senetae, NY. 


is impossible. 
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AMERICAN MAIZE PROPAGANDA 


Aggressive Work in Maize Propaganda, 





The sub committees on organization, legis- 
lation and finances of American Maize Propa- 
ganda met in Philadelphia March 1. Among 
those present were Clark E. Carr, president; 
B. W. Snow, secretary; Andrew fangdon, 
treasurer; W. W. Gibbs, chairman committee 
on legislation, and Herbert Myrick, chairman 
cominittee on finances and editor of American 
Agriculturist. Plans for completion of state 
and local organization were perfected, and 
different lines of work outlined. Reports re- 
ceived from every section showed a remarka- 
ble interest in the aims of the organization 
and a perfect unanimity of sentiment through- 
out the country. 

As the bill making appropriation for the U 
S exhibit at Paris in 1900 is now before con- 
gress, the president and secretary were in- 
structed to proceed to Washington and bring 




















COL CLARK E. CARR, 


before the pruper congressional committees 
the importance of a liberal provision for a 
showing of corn and all of its ailied interests. 
They were also instructed to urge the im- 
portance of a proper governmental exhibit at 
Omaha this year. 

STATE ORGANIZATION IS PROCEEDING 
rapidly, those of Illinois and Kansas being 
already under way. In lIliinois, under the 
active and able leadership of Senator Charles 
Bogardus, national committeeman for this 
State, a state education committee has been 
organized with Oliver Wilson, master of the 
state grange, representing the grange; D. W. 
Willson of the Elgin Dairy Reporter, the state 
dairy association; Samuel W. Allerton, the 
commercial interests; E. S. Fursman the 
farmers’ institutes; E. J. Parker of Quincy, 
the state bankers’ association, and W. C. 
Brown, general manager of C B & Q, the rail- 
way interests. 

IF THE CORN GROWING FARMERS 


will now lend their support to this movement 

which means so much to them, their product 

will be advertised to the world as never be- 

fore. aud within a few years they will havea 

market at a good price for their crop surplus. 
~ sel - 


A Noted Illinoisian. 


One of Illinois’- most distinguished and re- 
spected citizens is Col Clark E. Carr of Gales- 
burg,who was unanimously chosen president 
of the Maize Propaganda at the recent corn 
conference. Born in Buston in 1836 he re- 
moved with bis parents to Illinois in 1850, 
settling in Galesburg in 1851 and there he has 
resided ever since. He was educated for the 
law and now belongs to the law firm of Carr 
& Price. He was on Gov Yates’s staff dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion and did great 
work in organizing troops. No man not di- 
rectiv in the army did the country greater serv- 
ice. He has always been interested in pol- 
itics and 1s a powerful speaker. During Har- 
rison’s administration he was minister to 
Denmark and did much to get the Danish 
government interested in the World’s fair. 
Besides being president ot the maize prop- 


aganda he is at the head of the Illinois com- 
mission of the trans-Mississippi exposition at 
Omaha 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


MONEY IN FOWLS. 


Feeding for Quick Growth. 





Aman who thoroughly understands how to 
feed hens for eggs is Arthur G. Duston of 
Marlboro, Mass. Located in the midst of one 
of the leading poultry sections of the country, 
Mr Duston has studied among other large 
growers, adapting to his uses the best he 
could tind in their systems and adding thereto 
a great number of hisown carefully tested im- 
provements. 

Having been very successful in growing 
broilers, Mr Dustou has received inquiries 
from all over the country as to his methods of 
feeding. He finas no difficulty in getting 2-lb 
broilers at eight weeks old and 54-]b roasters 
at fifteen weeks old. The breed is the Wyan- 
dot or the Wyandot-Brahima cross. In the first 
place, care is taken not to get the chicks 
chilled in transferring from the incubator to 
the brooder. Forthe first week, warmth is 
considered more essential than food. 

At the close of their first day in the brooder 
they are given a feed of rolled oats. Next 
morning they get more rolled oats with a dish 
of warm milk to driak. The milk is fed from 
a can fountain, made from an old fruit can 
notched at the lower edge, which is filled and 
inverted on an old saucer not much larger 
than the can. Some chicks that will not eat, 


, Will take to skim milk, and it gives all a fine 


start. Powdered charcoal is kept near them 
as a regulator. The young chicks are fed ev- 
ery two hours. The first week they get rolled 
oats. millet seed and cracked corn cracked 
very fine. Skimmilk is kept before them al 
the time and the milk dishes washed twice a 
day. Mr Duston finds it pays well to feed 
skim milk. He is able to buy it at 5 cents for 
84 quarts. The sand floor of ths brooder is 
kept clean. 

The second week the feed is about the 
same, except that they are fed a little dough, 
one-third cornineal, two-thirds bran sea- 
soned with a little salt and pepper and mixed 
with boiling water. This mash is made semi- 
dry, not sloppy. The soft food and grains are 
fed alternately. Thethird week, they geta 
change in the shape of cracked wheat alter- 
nating with the other grains. The chicks 
are allowed to run’ on the ground outside 
when they are a week old, and after the sec- 
ond week they go out every day unless itis 
stormy. When outdoors during the cold 
weather they are made to exercise by driving 
them around, or by feeding them a handful of 
millet seed. 

The program of the third week is continued 
for four weeks as follows: Early in the morn- 
ing a feed of hard grain, then a feed of 
chopped, raw potatoes made by pulping them 
in a meat chopper. A little later is givena 
feed of raw cabbage cut in strips. At nine 
o’clock a feed ot scalded mash as_ previously 
described. This is fed on tin plates 14in in 
diameter and fin deep. These are cleaned by 
a small shovel before another feed. The leay- 
ings are not fed again but go into the swill 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 








‘ do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which may be had for the asking and 
contains much valuable information 








America’s 
Createst 
Medicine 


Greatest because in cases of Dyspepsia it 
has a touch like magic, which just 
hits the spot, brings relief to the suf- 
ferer, and gives tone and strength to 
the stomach as no other medicine does, 

Cured the Dyspepsia. 
“T was a great sufferer with Dyspepsia, 
and was obliged to exercise great care about 


eating. A friend told me about Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and gave me some of it and it 


helped me. [ then bought a bottle for myself, 
and I felt very much better after taking it 
one week. I continued its use and am now 
cured and cannot praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
too much.” LuTHER C. Brown, Box 406, 
North Attleboro, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 
Sold by all druggists. Get only Hood’s. 





—— . = — 





after-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pifs sia digestion. "oe 





Lame Side 
Lame Stomach 
Lame Shoulder 


In fact, every ache, lameness, soreness everywhere, 
Internal or External, can be relieved and cured by 
the use of this old and reliable family remedy 


Johnson's Anodyne Liniment 


It cures bites, burns, bruises. It is without an equal 
for colic, croup, cramps, diarrhea, cholera-morbus. 








In practice, overworked muscles are not uncom- 
mon, which Johnson's Anodyne Liniment relieves 
promptly. J. J. CASEY, Professional Oarsman. 


‘‘Best Liver Pill Made.” 


arsons’ Pills 


Positively cure biliousness and sick headache, 
liver and bowelcomplaints. They expel allimpurities 
from the blood. Delicate women find relief from 
usingthem. Price 25 cts.; five $1.00. Pamphlet free. 
1.8.JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
~~ beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 

PIIIEI s 56:0 0055 cats ccncsvas &} per cent. 








WWIGPOMON. 026s cccicccccescsees 4 per cent. 
PFOUCIN ......cccccecsecceees 43 Per cent. 


anes nked ers nekndedsnnes ace 9 per cent. 

Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 
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\ 29 kinds and styles. 
- Plants corn, peas, beans, onions & all kina? 

garden seeds; 12 acres a day; it’s alabo 
saver. Our Check Row Corn Planter} 
drops in hills or drills, best made, 
$28.50; hand planter,59c. Bro’d 
cast Seeder, @1.25. Wegeaibes Seed 
er#7. Most complete line of seeders, 
GD attachment extra. Saris and Sanbees ever offered. Th 
esult of 30 years. Also Plows, Harrewe, Rollers an 
ultivators. Send for our free 208-page Spring Catalogue. 

RVIN 64 8. 


9. 
ITH. 00, Hes 8. Clinton St, Chicago, 1) 



























UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


LYMYER 


CHURCH ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
AND SCHOOL OUR FREECATALOGUE 
is Address TELLS WEY. 


EX: ° 
Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. (dept. c) Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paner. 








tub for the pigs. Two hours later another feed 
of wash is given and again at une o’clock and 
at three o’clock. ‘There are plates enough so 
that all the chickens have their chance. The 
dish 1s taken away before the chickens have 
eaten quite all they would like. The last feed 
at five o’clock, or iust before dark, is fine 
cracked corn. 

When this program has been continued four 
weeks, the chickens are six weeks old, and 
they must be finished off in ten days or twu 
weeks to weigh two pounds and to show good 
color and appearance. To get the most color 
and flesh in the least time the corn meal and 
bran mash previously described is thickened 
by adding all cottonseed meal that can be 
stirred in, also addizg a little cheap molasses. 
This feed will give a fine yellow skin, but if 
continued more than two weeks the chickens 


will get ‘‘off their feed,’’ and lose flesh and’ 


health. 

This ration should only be given to finish 
them for market. The chickens are made to 
eat all of it they possibly can and not lose 
their appetites. For making roasters the reg- 
ular feed is continued up to the last two 
weeks. This high feeding method is not con- 
sidered desirable for raising breeding stock, 
but only for chickens for market. 

Several thousand broilers are often on hand. 
There are two 150 foot brooder houses divided 
into 6 ft by 12 ft pens, with a walk 5 ft wide 
the whole length. Between allthe pens are 
board and wire netting partitions.. The board 
is 12 inches high and the wire four feet high. 
The pens are connected with wooden slides. 
An opening is made in every second parti- 
tion with a stand ou which the water dish is 
placed, half the dish being in each pen. When 
the chicks are first put into the brooders, a 
board is placed across the pen, quite near the 
brooder, in orderto keep them near it and 
accustom them to its use. 

The young chicks are kept warm by hot 
water. The heater pit is located in the mid- 
dle of the 150 foot house and two supply and 
two return pipes radiate from each side of the 
pit, along in front of the pens, about a foot 
above the fluor and a foot from the partition. 
The floor is covered with from one to six 
inches of dry sifted sand upon which the 
chickens stay. The sand is cleaned off on 
top every day, thus gradually reducing its 
depth as the chickens get larger. Cleaning 
off the sand they use an 18 in home-made 
rake, made by driving wire nails through a 
strip of pine. The youngest chicks are placed 
in the brooders nearest the heater. A board 
covering is placed over the steam pipes to 
help reflect the heat toward the floor, and a 
fringe of notched woolen cloth is fastened 
around the sides. 

Great einphasis is placed on cleanliness in 
caring for the brooders. The out-door yards 
are G6 ft by 20 ft. Ths division fences out 
doors are really gates which extend across the 
space between the adjoining houses so that 
in summer these gates can be taken down, 
laid up besiue the adjoining houses and the 
entire space plowed over. The chicks are 
allowed to enter the outdoor runs almost 
every day in winter after they are three 
weeks old, although they prefer to stay in- 
doors stormy weather. Seventy-five chicks 
are kept in each brooder. 

Mr Duston prefers the White Wyandots to 
any other pure breed for broilers. Even for 
light weights he found the small breeds unsat- 
isfactory. At fifteen weeks of age the Leg- 
hurn weighs 14 lbs each, while the cross of 
White Wyandots and Brahmas weighed over 
5 lbs each at the same age. This Wyandot- 
Brahmas cross gives excellent results for 
broilers. For general purposes, Mr Duston 
prefers the White Wyandot and considers the 
cocks excellent for grading up flocks of com- 
mon fowls. He finds the breed will stand 
forcing uncommonly well 


Turkeys with Vertigo—W. H. M.’s turkeys 
all appear ailing, with feathers ruffled, necks 
wry, bleeding at vent, etc. Turkeys do not 
like confinement. Having plenty to eat and 
not much exercise, they get the ‘‘staggers,’’ 
or what is more properly termed, vertigo. The 
best remedy is to feed cut clover and oats 
and less corn, until they can get out of doors. 
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WE THINK YOU’D LIKE 
THE STORY BETTER 
IF WE LET OTHERS TELL IT: 


“THE GREAT ROCHESTER SHOW” 
OF THE 
ROCHESTER POULTRY AND PIGEON 
ASSOCIATION, 


Rocuestes, N. Y., 
Jan. 12, 1898. 





GENTLEMEN : 

I, as Judge of Pigeons at the Great 
Rochester Show, Jan, 10 to 15, 1898, at which 
the H=-O Co.’s "Scratching Feed was exclu- 
sively used for feeding the Pigeons, wish to say 
it is in my opinion a practical food. I heartily 
recommend it as such, and in future I shally 
use it entirely in my lofts. 

Very truly ram, 
H. A. KOONS. 


N. B. As an exercising feed, or whole grain 
feed, this is just the thing for poultry. 


Send for samples. 


THE H-O COMPANY, 
New York City. 
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‘SINGLE UTARNESS| 

New 88-page catalogue shows ove 
500 new styles & our reduced prices.g 
Cart $8.25, Surry $50, Phae+s 
ton $53. Road Wagons ands 


prin: Wagons. An excellent line of single ands 


jouble Harness, also Bicycles. $14 and up, our $338 i 

aw Vheel, guaranteed highest grade and best made. We Most Useful Inventions 

he allstyles toselect from. Send for Free catalog.g within five years even, have been ‘‘improved” until 

SMARVIN SMITH CO, M6458. Clinton St. Chicago ,Ill.s the inventor himself would scarcely recognize them. 
. ad Page Fence began so hear right that after tweive 

years its competitors are content to imitate as 

closely as they dare. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
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START IN BUSINESS! 
HATCH THOUSANDS 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATOR 


200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 


Ss is ‘PRAIRIE STATE INC. CO. 
CATALOG. HOMER CITY, 





FIRST PRIZE WiWNeRS 


Mammoth Poult 

hy SPS, Mar ma Stiea F rd 

Something entirely oe Ko ~~ about 
iM , how to bea AKE 
3{9, wey Contains beautiful 1 Tithoneaek 
ate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 


ips for JOHN BAUSCER: HE. 


BAU BY INCUBATORS 


ee Se ces 
FL > MOLEL ‘ on poults aul and explain 

HATCH Chickens BY STEAM ou poultry on ee ate 
machinery. Mailed cents 


Perfect, Self-Regulat- S INCt TOR EG. Boxlos DES deals 


me Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 
Circulars first-class Hatcher made. 1 
Send 6c. for. GEe. i. OFA ML THE IMPROV 
' 


Titus. Catalogue. 



































Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and — t first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Cireulars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL OO., QUINCY, ILL. 





and Poultry. Contains a full 
end complete description of 


rooder of came nate, GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


together with cuts and in- prize winning puultry fi 








PPP PPL» 





< . structions for build’g poultry stow guide to poultry raisers. Calendar 058. "98 vig poe ee 
$ ! ¢ rf naqen and [ry of ree / peee ec ease and re nae — “ shows the 
§ 8 AH 0 the poultryman. Sent on rec’pt o on. tee eo moy ee and see special 

A i offer verybody wants this Send 6 cents in stamps 
P RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO.-QUINCY-ILLS B. H. GREIDER ee Cake 





BGG VIM. Monitor Incubator. 
Most astonishing Egg producer known. Makes Ae fp hey td 

hens lay. Formula mailed only 25 cents, silver. THE MONITOR CO., 

Address THE GAVO CO., Olneyville, R. I. 50 Wm. St., Middletown,Ct. ~ 


Self-Regulating. Catl’g free. ; @5 Cash (50 egg size) On Trial $5.75. “Shatches 
INCUBATORS Ad. G'S. Binscr, Cardington, 0. = with Bentam, 20°27 and 48 chlehs a. 50 eggs.” Jacob 








Whippert, Cecil,O. Largesizecheap Send 4c for No. 13 
catalog. Buckeye Incubator (o,, Springfield, 0. 


G00D WHEELS preserves the harness. 
PROFITS TO ACEN 








WA Also Europe’s Best Sheep iA 
pee ed ot wheel it is Write to ALFRED H ANDRESEN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 
“rue ELECTRIC fiffeis 
oreaeni whesleand they ma cea wagon Raw Furs and Gineens Roots wanted. Send for price 
last indefinitely. They are made high or list. J. I. GLEED, East Aurora, N. Y. 


jows any width —— to Ne fee 
ey can’t get leose, rot or brea 

down. They last always.Catalog free. Fa) R B, Sislomne of ee Acricuitarel Books, address oo 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ills. Fenn ° ork 
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The Unsatisfactory Position of Hay. 


Hay prices will probably continue low from 
now to the close of the season. At least this 
is the almost upiversal testimony of a large 
pumber of interior shippers and wholesale 
dealers, west and east, who are in a position 
to know, and who have responded to our in- 
quiries along this linein the investigation just 
completed by American Agriculturist. Witb a 
desire to print the exact facts, we have secured 
testimony from a large number of country 
dealers who buy, bale and ship; also from 
leading wholesale concerns in the large cities. 
While the summarized statements emanate 
from dealers rather than producers, and from 
a class naturally willing to secure hay as 
cheaply as possible, the fact cannot be over- 
looked that there is a wonderful unanimity of 
ugreement. 

In their reports they insist that no general 
advance need be anticipated during the re- 
mainder of the old crop year, so far as medi- 
um and luw grades are concerned; that very 
large quantities in the aggregate remain in 
farmers’ hands; that dealers have had an un- 
protitable season; that the margin for han- 
dling is very small; that more or iess of these 
lo-ver grades must be carried into another 
year, and that only choice hay will find a 
quick market. In all our returns one or t'vo 
large dealers, doing business in a number of 
‘leading hay states, take the opposite view, 
believing farmers inthe middle west have 
largely sold their poorest, and henceforth the 
market should receive better grades and show 
a somewhat firmer tone. A large number of 
farmers are holding for better prices. This 1s 
true not only of portions of N Y and adjoin- 
ing states, but also further westin I]], Ind, 
Mich, Ia, ete. 

THIS HOPED-FOR CONDITION 

may possibly be realized in the case of better 
grades. Receipts at Chicago, as a representa- 
tive western market, have been rather light 
the past season, and leading dealers believe 
great quantities are being held back, with 
stocks perhaps larger than ever known at 
this time of year, pointing to continuously 
low prices of the under grades. <A leading St 
Louis dealer thinks Illand Mo have compara- 
tively little choice hay to ship, but that Ia and 
Ind hold @normous fquantities. A Kansas 
dealer estimates that Mo, Kan, Ind Ter and 
southern Neb hold 20to 25 % of the latest 
crop. The sentiment in Baltimore is for me- 
dium to low prices. Soin the main at Phila- 
delphia, where the demand 1s relatively light, 
the local market being- seriously hurt by the 
displacement of very large numbers of horses, 

since electric motive power became so prom- 

inent. The markets of Greater New York are 
auply supplied with low grades and dealers, 
believing liberal reserves still in the interior, 
look for no advance unless it bein choice tim- 
othy ; that henceforth prices covering high and 
low grades will further widen. 

INTERIOR BUYERS REPORT LIBERAL FARM STOCKS 

A summary of replies from interior buyers 
and shippers in New York indicate 35 to 50 
% of last year’s hay crop stil] held by farm- 
ers, quality poor to fair, so with shipping de- 
mand, prices low, probability that farmers’ 
offerings will be heaviest daring March and 
April rather than later. Pennsylvania farm- 
ers in the aggregate hold moderate stocks, 
which average rather poor in quality, but 
moving out rapidly. The amount of choice 
hay stored by New England farmers is light 
and there is some’disposition to hold in hopes 
of better prices. In Ohio country dealers re- 
port nearly half last year’s crop still unsold, 
quality only average to really poor, shipping 
demand fair, some say moving slowly, many 


farmers selling at present bid prices, others 
holding until June. In portions of Ill, farm- 
ers’ reserves ure evidently very small. Press- 


ers und shippers in Mich report a third toa 
halt of the latest crop, much of it very infe- 
rior and unfit for shipping parposes. Indiana 
holds moderate quantities of No 2 and under, 
shipping demand indifferent, many farmers 
inclined to hold until Apriland May. 

The figures presented in the following tabie 
form a fair index of current prices offered 
farmers ina number of heavy bay states. 
The showing is typical rather than exhaust- 


COMMERCIAL 





ive, and is a summary of returns from indi- 
vidual shippers located at country points. 
COUNTRY PRICES OFFERED FARMERS FOR HAY. 


State No 1 timothy Mixed hay 
New York, $5.00@9 00 $3.00@8.00 
Ohio, 3.50@6.00 3.00@5.00 


3.00.@5.00 
3.50@5.00 
3.00 @4.50 


3.00@5.00 
5.00 @7.00 
3.00 @6. 00 


Tlimnois, 
Michigan, 
Indiana, 





Prices This Spring and Last. 


Prices the farmer is obliged to pay for arti- 


cles of necessary purchase are not less im- 
portant in liguring profit and loss than are 
quotations for the marketable surplus. I6 is 


interesting to nute that while prices for farm 
produce have ruled materially bigher the past 
Winter than a year ago, as frequently shown 
in our columns, the dollar received would 
never go further than now. Many articles of 
general consumption necessary to the farmer, 
either directly or indirectly, have been on a 
descending scale, while most kinds of grain 
and produce have been trending upward. 
Sugar is somewhat higher, but coffees have de- 
clined sharply; burning oils are lower, nails 
and wany kinds of lumber also. Cotton 
goods have been selling at phenomenally low 
prices; this to the hurt of southern planters, 
but to the benefit of farmers in the north and 
west. Woolen goods are higher but wool 
growers are more than making up in the 
sharp advance in the raw staple. 

As for the leading cereals, of which our 
western farmers still have liberal reserves, 
advances compared with 12 months ago are 
little short cf phenomenal. Roundly speak- 
ing, wheat is a third higher, corn a quarter 
higher, rye and oats a half higher than early 
April of last year. Live stock and dairy 
products have not shown relative improve- 
ment, yet are doing fairly well just now. Po- 
tatoes are double the price of a year ago, but 
this is an avnormal condition, and must be 
attributed almost solely to the short crop of 
1897. 


The following table of comparative prices 
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The first column 
shows approximate prices to-day for standard 
to best grades, taking the great distributive 


offers an interesting study. 


market at Chicago asa basis; the second 
coluinn prices one year ago, and the fourth 
column percentages of gain: 





PRICES AT CHICAGO, BEST GRADES. 

March 1 April 1 July 1 advance 

1808 1s07 Isto past yr 

No 2 wheat, bu, $1.05 $0.73 37 
No 2 corn, bu, 30 233 . 264 26 
No 2 oats, bu, 263 165 153 62 
No 2 rye, bu, 497 33 30 51 
Cattle, p 100 Ibs, 5.50 5.60 4.60 ~ 
Sheep, p 100 lbs, 4.75 4.50 4.25 5 
Hogs, p 100 Ibs, 4.15 4.25 3.50 c2 
Cury butter, p lb, 20 -184 144 1l 
Cheese, p lb, 085 .10f .074 C21 
Pea heans, p bu, 93 72 87 30 
Potatoes, p bu, .63 26 28 142 
Green hides, p Ib, 10 08} . 062 21 
Wool, XX p Ib, a 31 22 .18 41 
Hops, p lh, b 19 12 .08 58 


D At New York. ce Decline. 


a@ At Bostou. 





The Increased Movement of Breadstuffs 
following the three latest crops is remarka- 


ble. Taking the seven months, July to Janu- 
ary inclusive, we shipped abroad grain and 
flour to the value of 183 imilion dollars, com- 
pared with 122 miilions one year ago, 81 mil- 
lions two years ago, and only 65 millions 
three years ago, covering the same crop peri- 
ods. The phenumenal increase recently is 
ilue largely to the shortage in Europe, al- 
though some of it must be attributed to the 
encouraging permanency of the growth in our 
export corn trade. 


Oleo in Norway. —The number of factories has 
doubled during the last tive years. In 1896, 
13 factories exported from Norway 2523 tons 
margarine of a value of about $560,000, against 
1800 tons in ‘95. This was shipped to Swe- 
den, Denmark and the United Kingdom. 

Jeceedeeliiiilimtiocingons 

Floor Must Be Dry.—Hens can endure cold 
much better than dampness. To be sure and 
get a dry surface it is well to fil) in somewhat 
with earth covered with hay chaff. 





~ Kidney and Uric Acid Troubles Quickly Cured. 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of 
Dr Kilmer’s Swamp, Root, 


doctor their troubles so 
often without benefit that they get discour- 
aged and skeptical. In most such cases seri- 
ous mistakes are made in doctoring and in not 
knowing what ourtrouble 1s or what makes 
us sick. ‘The unmistakable evidences of kid- 
ney trouble are pain or dull ache in the back 
too frequent desire to pass water, scanty sup- 
ply, smarting irritation. As kidney disease 
advances, the face looks sallow or pale, puffs 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet swell 
and sometimes the heart acts badly. Should 
further evidence be needed to find out the 
cause of sickness, then set urine aside for 
twenty-four hours; if there is a sediment or 
settling it is also convincing proof that our 
kidneys and bladder need doctoring. A fact 
often overlooked is that women suffer as much 
from kidney ana bladder trouble as men do. 
Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discovery 
of the eminent physician and scientist and is 
not recommended for everything, but will be 
found just what is needed in cases of kidney 


Men and women 





the Great Discovery, 
Sent Free by Mail. 





and bladder disorders or tronbles due to uric 
acid and weak kidneys, such as catarrh of the 
bladder, gravel, rheumatism and Bright’s dis- 
ease, which is the worst forin of kidney trouble. 
It corrects inability to hold urine and smart- 
ing in passing it, and promptly overcomes 
that unpleasant necessity of being compelled 
to get up many times during the night. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
this great remedy is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures. Sold by 
druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 
So universally successful is Swamp-Root in 
quickly curing even the most distressing 
cases, that to prove its wonderful merit you 
may have a sample bottle and a book of valu- 
able information, both sent absolutely free by 
nail, upon receipt of three two-cent stamps 
to cover cost of postage on the bottle. Mention 
American Agriculturist and send your ad- 
dress to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
This generous offer appearing in this paper is 
a guarantee of gennineness. 












No. 7%. Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00, Wagons. 
As good as sells for $25. 


WEHAVENOAGENTS == 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, = to $70. 
agg DUTTOYS, $50 to $125. Carria- 
ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Send for large, free 
Catalogue of all our styles. 








No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good es sells for $90. 


ELKHART cameisGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 














THE FS M P A. 


Good Progress in Organization. 





The Five States milk producers’ association 
moves on apacé. Encouraging reports from 
local sections represented, enthusiasm in the 
progress of present organization, and hope in 
the future of the milk industry marked the 
meetings held Saturday of last week for crys- 
tallization of the Route Unions. As outlined 
in American Agriculturist dates and places of 
meetings had been previously fixed for prac- 
tically all milk routes supplying the New 
York markets. Positive work was accom- 
plished at the March 5 meetings in selecting 
delegates to represent the various Route Un- 
ions at the assembly of the Central associ- 
ation, New York city Friday and Saturday of 
this week. This is to finally cowplete the 
permanent organization and elect officers of 
the Five States milk producers’ association. 

At this week’s meeting a permanent consti- 
tution and by-laws 1s to be adopted for the cen- 
tral association, also forms of by-laws suggest- 
ed for route unions and local sections, but as 
said before in our columns, the latter shall 
have the right to modify same to adapt them 
to local conditions so long as they do not in- 
terfere with the constitution of the central 
association. We herewith suggest a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the central association, 
route unions and local sections, and at the 
meeting of the directors at New York, Friday 
and Saturday of this week, something definite 
may thus be arranged taking these tentative 
paragraphs to work upon. No less important is 
the wise choice of officers and a capable agent 
or secretary with broad business experience 
and executive ability to manage the details of 
the enterprise. This whole work forms a be- 
ginning with great possibilities. 

It is encouraging to note that the work of 
forming the route unions Saturday of last 
week, and the appointment of delegates to 
this week’s meeting was conducted with en- 
ergy and encouragement, particularly in sec- 
tions notable as great producers and shippers. 
At the meéting ofthe D L& W section at 
Scranton, 29 local sections were represented 
by 55 delegates. The meeting was very en- 
thusiastic and businesslike. It was called to 
order by H. T. Coon of Little York; J. F. 


Woolston of Cortland was made temporary 
chairman, and Irwin Langworthy of South 
Brookfield temporary secretary. The busi- 


ness in hand was well presented and the dele- 
gates discussed the whole subject of the milk 
industry. Atthe afternoon session the per- 
manent organization was perfected by the 
election of Mr Woolston as chairman, Heury 
Howes, De Ruyter, N Y, secretary and F. D. 
Fillmore, Fayetteville, N Y, treasurer. An 
executive committee was chosen, consisting 
of Fred Bennett of Hop Bottom, D. J. Wood. 
West Exeter, and Curtis Winston, Greene, N 
Y. The following delegates were named for 
the meeting in New York, March 11: H. T. 
Coon, O. J. Ward, Irwin Langworthy and 
J. W. Seeley. 

A well-knitted organization for route union 
was perfected at Goshen last Saturday, when 
the following officers were chosen: President, 
A. G. Loomis, Deposit, N Yj; secretary, C. 
M. Young, Jr, Chemung; treasurer, M. R. 
Axtell, Deposit, N Y. The following were 
named delegates: A. G. Loomis, chairman, 
Deposit, to represent the territory from De- 
posit to Port Jervis. Port Jervis to Jersey 
City, Daniel Mould, of Ulsterville, N Y. 
From Deposit westward, J. D. Latimer, Tioga 
Center, N Y. Delegates to attend this week’s 
meeting of the central association at New 
Youk city were selected. A motion was made 
and carried that the treasurer give bonds in 
the sum of $500 and that all funds are to he 
paid out on the order of tbe president. A to- 
tal of 20 was received from local sections and 
duly credited. A good representation of del- 
egates from the local sections included mem- 
bers from a liberal number of shipping points 
in both N Y and Pa, and all are hopeful of 
accomplishing much. 

CONSTITUTION FIVE STATES MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSN 

Preamble—We, the milk producers of the 
states supplying milk to Greater New York 
and tributary markets, helieving it to be for 
our mutual interest, do hereby organize the 
Five States Milk Producers’ association, and 
agree to be bound by the following constitu- 
tion: 


Article I—Name: The Five States Milk 
Producers’ Association. 
Onjects: To establish fair prices for milk 


in co-operation with the buyers of milk; to 
regulate the supply so as to adapt it to the 
rg Reg to mitigate the evils of the sur- 

lus; insure justice to producers in 
vot Tyg commission, etc; and tv promote 





DAIRY INTERESTS 





whatever changes or reforms are necessary 
to insure milk of the best qualiy to the con- 
sumer, and to enhance the interests of the 
producer, 

Article II—Eligibility: 
and such other persons as may be approved 
by the board of directors, may become mem- 
bers of the associatiun in the manner herein- 
after provided, but milk dealers and their 
agents, are not eligible. In cases of doubt as 
to the eligibility of any person, a two-thirds 
vote of a Local section may decide the ques- 
tion. 

Article II1I—Organization: Five or more 
milk producers may meet and organize at 
will, thereby forming a local section of the 
association. A less number may form a pre- 
liminary organization. 

Requirements: 1. Each person must sign 
the constitution. 2. They must elect by bal- 
lot, a president, secretary and treasurer. They 
may adopt any by-laws required by their lo- 


Milk producers, 
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cal necessities, which do not conflict with 
this constitution. 3. Each must pay the 
annual membership fee of ——, which shall 


be paid at such time as the board of directors 
may direct. 4. A report of proceedings, with 
a list of members, is to be sent to the secre- 
tary of the central association, who shall then 
assign a number to the section thus formed; a 
like report must be sent to the secretary of 
the route union. 5. Any person becoming a 
member of any local section and refusing to 
pay dues and conform to the established rules 
and regulations, sball furfeit his membership 
and all rights aud privileges. 

Route Unions—1. Each local section shall 
elect two delegates to the organization com- 
posed of said delegates from any or all local 
sections along the same transportation line or 
its minor branches, to be known us the 
(Name of route) Route Uinion.’’ 2. Each 
route union shall elect a president, vice-presi- 

{To Page 331.] 
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* If your local For samples 
xa] feed dealer taker Oat Feed: full partic- 
se does not keep ulars address 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, I{l., or Boston, Mass. 
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QF SS OSSOLES8O9 
QUAKER OAT FEED 


<@~ RUNS THE MILK-PAIL OVER - 
‘Rich Milk Too- 


Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib. sealed Sacks bearing our brand, 


Don’t buy in sacks wit" broken seal or without our brand. 
Read what others say: 


MY DE AR Str:—I have used Quaker Oat Feed now for two years or 
more. This winter my young stock have had nothing else to eat but it 
and ensilage, and their growth in bone and flesh, not fat, has been 
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APALACHIN, N. Y., May 7, 1897. 


FRANK B. TRACY. 
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A PERFECT INVESTMENT. 


The purchase of an Improved United States Cream 





Separator is 


a perfect investment. 
there is no way by which you c 


It is ‘‘ perfect’’ because 
can lose, and the profit re- 


sulting from such a purchase will be greater than that 


uSU: illy promised by the enterprising ‘‘ bucket shop”’ 


broker. 


Moreover, no further expenditure will be necessary, and 
the cost of operation will scarcely be perceptible. 





THE IMPROVED 








UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


provides a perfect investment because it is a per- 
fect separator. 
rator but this one would prove to be anything 
but an investment. 

The entire truth about the separator question is 
honestly set forth in our catalogues. 
teresting to read because truthful, and are valuable 
toevery dairyman because they show how great 
a profitcan be made with milk by getting every par- 
ticle of cream completely separated. Send us 
address and we will send our catalogues, F 

PRICES, $75.00 and up. 

Agents wanted in every town and county where 
we have none. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Yt. 


The purchase of any other sepa- 


They are in- 


your 
EE. 


FARM and DAIRY SIZES. 


WRITE US. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, — 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subseriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
1s paid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |. 1899; Feb. 99, to February 1, 1899, 
and soon, Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subseription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that departmen:. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
£2.00 or &8 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, althouch small 

‘amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 
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Delegates to the central meeting of the Five 
States Milk producers’ association, choose 
your best men today to serve as executives in 
the great work in hand. 

amenmaisiliia 

That there is an unusual interest in the 
American Maize Propaganda is shown by the 
large nuimber of letters from all over the 
United States, afew of whieh are printed from 
time to time. The best business men and 
leading farmers see in the movement possi- 
bilities for bettering every business interest. 
It has made a deep impression and will sue- 


ceed. 
a 


Prices on most of the leading crops are 
decidedly higher than a year ago, and the en- 
ergies of spring are stimulated in every direc- 
tion. In seven wonths foreigners have bought 
more farm produce than last year by 74 million 
dollars, or an increase of fully a third. Best 
of all, a large proportion of this has gone di- 
rectly into the pockets of the farmers, who 
have throngbout the entire autumn and winter 
enjoyed the “benefits of higher prices. It is 
surely the farmers’ year. 

sauiecieleaialaiapiinennae 

Conservative but vigorous action, wise judg- 
ment, and a persistent purpose to succeed 
should mark the convention of milk producers 
at the Central hotel, New York city, Friday 
aud Saturday of this week. The various route 
unions covering all shipping sections have 
carefully selected their cepresentatives, and 
we confidently hope for good results. May 
this prove the beginning ofan association for- 
cible in virility, and earnest in an endeavor to 
help the milk producers to seeure more re- 
munerative prices for a product which is now 
too often handled at a positive loss. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire. 


inna 

What effect has the sharp advance in grain, 
potatoes, etc, the past winter, on your plans 
for the coming campaign? Will you inerease 
your acreage of these crops over a normal, or 





EDITORIAL 


will you direct your energies toward greater 
economy in production and greater improve- 
ment in quality? General farmers, fruit grow- 
ers and market gardeners everywhere are in- 
vited to write American Agriculturist at once 


relative to plans for the coming  season’s 
crops. No matter if you are not used to 
‘*writing for the papers.’’ Give us briefly the 
facts that we may present something of the 
drift of farming operations this year, helpful 
to all in making needed plans. In this con- 
nection let all of our army of county corre- 
spondents make inquiry as to farmers’ plans 
and report early. 


a - 


King Corn Is at the Front. 


The very important work of finding a wider 
market for onr corn crop is assuming a great 
impetus through the wise and aggressive efforts 
of the American Maize Propaganda. This 
movement,so successfully launched at Chicago 
last month, has rapidly taken form and is be- 
ing systematically promoted. Efficient ofticers 
and committees having the matter in charge 
are bending every energy toward securing 
an early application of the good to be derived 
from help along this line. Leading represent- 
atives of the movement are now in Washing- 
ton with a view of enlisting congressional en- 
couragement. Such as is sought in no wise 
coutemplates any appreciable outlay of public 
money; but if secured will be the means of 
doing untold good to American agriculture in 
all the years to come. It is hoped to secure 
from the government a hearty endorsement of 
the desire that corn shall be well represented 
in the government exhibit at the Paris expo- 
sition. Through a technicality.the house has 
struck from the sundry civil appropriation 
bill the item of $520,000 for the United States 
exhibits at Paris in 1900. When this measure 
comes to the senate, however, tiis clause will 
no doubt be re-instated. To aid the work of 
the American Maize Propaganda, efforts will 
be made to secure the insertion of a provision 
reading substantially as follows: ‘‘The secre- 
tary of agriculture is authorized to prepare ex- 
hibits of agricultural products, including corn 
and its various products, to be exhibited un- 
der the direction of the commissioner-general 
at a total expense of not to exceed $75,000.’’ It 
will be observed this is not asking a specified 
appropriation for showing corn products, yet 
this great cereal is wisely mentioned in this 
connection in such a way that there can be 
no possible excuse tor slighting it, if the ap- 
propriation with the amendiment suggested be 
adopted. 

Tne general proposition for promoting the 
increased use of maize is so self evident that 
he who runs may read, and everything should 
be done to foster our export trade in corn and 
corn products. Corn is the greatest arable 
crop of the country, and our surplus above 
home requirements is always liberal. During 
the past year we shipped abroad 177 millions, 
but as shown in American Agriculturist’s 
March report, farm reserves are still some 700 
million bushels. Foreigners look with increas- 
ing favor upon American maize, and the pos- 
sibilities of further great expansion of tle ex- 
port trade are almost unlimited. How impor- 
tant then, that every reasonable means be e1- 
ployed looking toward a -permanent enlarge- 
ment of the sensumptieon of corn in Enrope. 
And. how. better can this be accomplished 
than through the medium of an ample exhibit 
at the great world’s fair soon to be held in 
Paris 7 

In view of these facts,it is vitally important 
just at this time that every honorable erfort be 
made to secure favorable cousideration and 
encouragement at the hands of congress. 
This work of corn promotion, including its 
greatly enlarged use is a national work; not 
limited to this journal nor to the patrivtic 
people of the various states who have put 
their shoulders to the wheel. It is far broader 
than that, and is receiving the encouragement 
of the agricultural press generally. Let the 
position of the American Maize Propaganda 
be heartily supported ; let the constituency of 
the agricultural press the country over be 
urged to bring prompt and liberal pressure to 
bear upon representatives and senators in 
congress. We cannot too strungly urge upon 
our readers the fact that to secure their rights 











in the matter they must express their opinions 
personally and pointedly to their represent- 
atives in congress. Persistent work along 
this line will tell. Earaest co-operation and 
individual elfort of those directly interested in 
agriculture can wield such a power, as to se- 
cure this much needed encouragement, with the 
finality of a permanently enlarged market for 
this great American crop. 
Ree. 

So far as money returns are concerned, tha 
last hay crop has proved rather disappointing 
to growers. As shown in American Agricul- 
turist’s special report in the autumn the total 
crop, approximating 61,000.000 tons, was one 
of the largest on record, but developments of 
the winter now closing show that in many re- 
Spects 16 was also one of the poorest in qual- 
ity. Asluggish movementat low prices so far 
as the bulk of the crop is concerned,is record- 
ed in our special investigation found on an- 
other page, summing up the season to date, 
A large part of the last crop has brought very 
little money to farmers. Cause and effect are 
so readily discernible that there is a iesson 
plainly evident. Farmers cannot be too par- 
ticular with regard to the quality of their hay. 
If prices are low and the crop big an indiffer- 
ent grade will searcely pay the cost of raising. 
Growers should make it a study to produce a 
better quality. The price of pure clover and 
timothy seed is now low and favorable to 
those who wish to build up their meadows. 

The recent conference of negro farmers at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, is full of signiticance 
pointing to greatly improved farm conditions. 
At the first meeting in 1890 only a few colored 
agriculturists were present. Overa thousand 
with their wives attended the last convention, 
all intensely interested and eager to get all 
the information possible. Every southern 
section was represented. Local conferences 
are being organized all overthe south. These 
report to the central conference and send rep- 
resentatives to secure information to be used 
in improving the condition of the negro far- 
mer.. The work is directed by Booker T. 
Washington, that devoted and talented leader 
of the black race in the United States, now 
known and respected in every state. At these 
meetings diversified and more thorough farm- 
ing is urged, economy and industry encour- 
aged and morality enjoined. The beneficial 
results of this work can already be seen and 
it is only just begun. Let it continue. 


i. ae eens 
We again call attention to our invitation 
in last week’s American Agriculturist ask 
ing corn growers to co-operate with us 
in keeping an arcount with the 1898 corn 
crop, making further inquiry into the 
cost of growing this cereal. Blanks will be 
sent free to every subscriber or correspondent 
who applies for same. Prizes to the amount 
of $50 in cash will be divided among the per- 
sons whose accounts are kept in the best man- 
ner and especially do we desire the critics of 
our last season’s work to enter into this con- 
test. The bianks will make it easy and sim- 
ple to keep this account, and every farmer 
who raises corn thus has before him an op- 
portunity to ascertain just what it costs. 
Whereve1 this crop is grown let the accounts 
be kept on American Agricuiturist blanks. 
Send at ouce to this office applying for same, 
which will be furnished without expense. 


ARES EB 

Some small fry individuals have criticised 
our efforts toput the FSM PA on its feet 
as simply a scheme on the part of The Editor 
to advertise American Agriculturist. The 
criticism is in one sense just. We are free to 
say that our efforts in the farmeis’ behalf are 
inspired to some exteut by selfishness. The 
more we do for them,the more they do for us. 
And the mure the farmers do for us, the more 
we can do forthe farmers. This isa policy that 
we have pursued for twenty years, and we 
think the farmers understand us. Besides all 
this, however, there is an earnest purpose to 
do our duty toward improving agricultural 
conditions, but of this our friends are best able 
to form their own judgment. 





People in this state have engaged in the 
business of canning vegetables without count- 
ing the cost and in many cases tailure has 
been the outcome.—{J. H. Hoffecker, De}. 
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dent, secretary and treasurer, who with three 
other persons shall constitute the executive 
committee of said route union. 3. This 
board of directors,constituting the central as- 
sociation, shall elect from their nuwber, a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary anda 
treasurer, (no two of these offices to be given 
tothe same man), and may appoint such 
committees or employ such help (either from 
within or without their own number) as in 
their judgment the work requires. 

Article 1V—Central Association: 1. Each 
route union shall elect one director to the 
ceutral association for every 1500 cans of 
milk shipped as the daily average for the 
year on said route, or wajor fraction of suid 
1500 cans; provided that every route union 
shall be entitled to at least one director. 2. 
Any disputes as to the representation in this 
directorate shall be decided by majority vote 
of said board of directors. 

Article V—Number of Votes: 1. Every 
member of a local section shall be entitled to 
one vote. 2. Bach delegate to a route union 
shall bave one vote. 3. Each director in the 
central association shall have une vote. 

Article VI—Finance: 1. At least $1 shall 
be paid by each person on joining a local sec- 
tion, and $1 annually thereafter. 2. At 
least 75 cents per year shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the central association by every 
local section for each of its members. At 
least 15 cents per capita shall be paid to 
the route union by the Jocal section. The 
balance of the annual dues, 10 cents per cap- 
ita, shall remain in the treasury of the local 
sections. 3. Unions and local sections may 
increase their dues at will, but not less than 
75 cents per member of the local section shall 
be paid annually to the central association. 

Duties of the Organization—1. The duties 
of the local unions shall be to elect the men- 
bers of the branch unions, to see that the 
milk is pure and in good order when shipped 
to market, and to attend to local interests. 
2. The duties of the unions shall be to elect 
the members of the central association, to at- 
tend all matters neressary relative to the 
transportation of milk along its routes, or 
otiier matters peculiar to the milk business 
along said route. The duties of the central 
association, or board of directors, shali be to 
have a generai supervision of the whole work; 
righting wrongs, correcting mistakes; adjust- 
ing differences and arranging with the parties 
buying or handling the milk of the associa- 
tion relative to prices, payments, surplus 
milk, ete. : 

Article VII—Annual Meetings: Local sec- 
tions shall hold their annual meetings in Oc- 
tober, the route unions in November and the 
central association in December, at dates to 
be fixed by the directors, for the election of 
officers and transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before said meetings. 

Article VilI—Amendments: This constitu- 
tion may be amended at any time upon the 
recommendation of the central association, 
when such amendment has been concurred 
in by two-thirds of the active local sections. 

BY-LAWS OF THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, 

1. A majority in number present at any reg- 
ularly called meeting shall control in voting 
upon all matters except fixing the price of 
milk,wiich shall require a two-thirds vote of 
those present. 

2. Seven directors shall constitute a quo- 
ruin for the transaction of business, except for 
fixing the price of milk, for which purpose a 
majority in number of the board of directors 
nhiust be present. 

3. The secretary and treasurer shall be 
placed under bonds ina guaranteed company, 
the cost of said bonds to be paid from the as- 
sociation treasury. 

4. The secretary shall keep the minutes of 
the association, issue its notices as ordered by 
the directors and do all the business the di- 
rectors may require. 

5. The treasurer shall keep accurate ac- 
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Bradiev: 


BY EVERY TEST, 


fertilizer 


FOR ALLCROPS. 








AEE IS 


EKelipse Corn Planter, 


AND FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER COMBINED. 


The ONLY 
PLANTER 


That will 
accurately distribute 
all commercial 





FOR 
PLANTING 


Field or 
Ensilage Corn, 





Beans, Peas, fertilizers, 
ot Beet Seeds wet or dry, 


in hills, Witha 
drills or checks. CERTAINTY. 


The BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL GO., Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass 


and does it much better. We make the only complete line of potato machinery in the world. 
PPBPBPP PP PPL PPD DAY 
The Aspinwall } The Aspinwall 
> 


Planters, Seed Plantersesss 
Cutters, also plants Corn, Beans 
Two and Four Row | = —— e = and 
distributes Fertilizer 
Sprayers, Diggers in any desired quantity 
and Sorters. p per acre. 
The money in growing potatoes is made in reducing the cost of production. The Aspinwall 
line of machinery saves all hand labor. Write for free catalogue and ‘‘Potato Gossip.” 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 60 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 
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A FARM HAND 


who could do five things at once would be a marvel, and yet two 
such men wouldn’t be equal to one Planet Jr. No. 4 Hill 
Dropping Seed Drill. This machine opens the ground, 
drops the seed in hills or drills, covers it, rolls it down 
and marks out thenextrow. Does itallinthetimea 
man would take to wet his hands. It can also be used 
as a hoe, a cultivator, a rake or a plow, and 
yet it is not mor. wonderful than others 
of the Planet Jr. Family. The Planet Jr. 
*98 book tells you all about them—free. 

8. L. ALLEN & CO., 
1107 Market St., Phila. 




























































AQENTS WANTED 


- § 
Mention this paper DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., "nd 36 So. Canal St, Chicago. 










For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible, 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
SENT ON TRI L. N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
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counts of all receipts, dispensing the same 
only on the order of the finance committee. 
He shall report fully to the officers and di- 


rectors of the central association, whenever 
requested. 
6. The tinance committee of three directors 


(neither of whom shall be president, secretary 
or treasurer,) shall pass upon all bills, and the 
treasurer shall pay only such bills as are ap- 
proved in writing by a majority of said com- 
mittee. 

7. Vacancies occurring in any offices, or com- 
mittees, of the central association may be 
tilled by the directors. 

8. The president, secretary and two other 
directors shall constitute its executive com- 
mittee, a majority of whom may control. The 
executive committee shall have charge of the 
affairs of the central association during the in- 
terim between the meetings of the directurs. 

9. The directors shall meet at least quarter- 
ly. Special meetings may be called by the 
president, and shall be called on written re- 
quest of five directors. Due notice must be 
given each director of all meetings. 

10. The directors may appoint an agent to 
take active charge, subject to the directors, of 
maintaining and increasing the organization, 
of conducting its other business, etc. 

11. The directors may establish the head- 
quarters of the Five States Milk “Producers’ 
association in New York city or other conven- 
ient point, where the entire membership may 
apply for information. 

lz. The directors shall report fully, through 
their president, to the route unions and local 
sections at least once a year. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


A Well Known Patron and Dairyman. 


W. M. Benninger was born at Lehigh Gap, 
Pa, in 1854. In the same year his parents 
moved across the Lehigh river to Lehigh 
township, Northampton Co, Pa, where he has 
since remained and where his noted stock 
farms, nurseries and creameries are located. 
In addition to a common school education, he 
attended one term of the Keystone state nor- 
mal school. He was raised and worked on hig 

















WwW. M. 
father’s farm up to 1873, when he started on 
the road as a nursery agent selling trees. In 
1874 he started in the nursery business as a 
dealer, employing quite a number of agents, 
and met with great success, making increased 
sales over the same territory every year, con- 
tinning in this till 1885,when he partly aban- 
doned the retail department of the business, 
having then become widely recognized in fur- 
nishing the grange and alliance in Pa and 
other states with nursery stock. 

His first purchase of Holstein-Friesian cat- 
tle was made rn 1885, purchasing the finest 
specimens from different breeders. In >» 1895 
two carloads were brought—a first selection— 
from the noted Maplewood heid in N ¥, 
among them the noted bulls Partneneas, Sir 
Henry and Sir June Echo Mechtchilde; also 
the famous cows Paladin, Cynthiana, Aaggie 
Hopeful, Alexina, Carl Henry’s Beatitude, 
and others. 

Mr LBenninger has made special 
fitting up a show herd and with remarkable 
success, Winning over three-fourths of the 
premiums competed for, and exhibiting at 
such fairs as Trenton and Waveriy, N J, 


BENNINGER, 


efforts in 


Hagerstown, Md, Frederick. Md, Raleigh and 








THE GRANGE 


Newbern, N C, Syracuse, N Y, Bethlehem, 
Allentown and Pottstown, Pa, Lynchburg, 
Va, Wheeling, W Va, Atlanta exposition and 
other fairs. The reason of his great success in 
the Holstein cattle line is because he is an ex- 
pert cattle judge, having made a great success 
of judging cattle at the fairs last fall. 

He has been engaged as judge of all the 
live stock at the Newbern, N C, fair the 
past week. He is also well known as a lec- 
turer, being on the staff of the Pennsylvania 
state grange lecturers, and is also deputy at 
large. He has organized and reorganized 
over 50 granges in the last 6 yrs,and 15 grange 
halls have been built on his plans, he having 
dedicated over 20 grange halis. He has been 
on the institute speaker list of Pa for the last 
5 yrs and is also a well known contributor on 
dairying and stock breeding to a number of the 
leading agricultural and stock breeding jour- 
nals. 

Brother Benninger has been master of his 
grange since organized, except one time; this 
grange was organized in June, 1887. Was re- 
elected for the second term as master of the 
Northampton Co Pomona grange. He is a 
member of several fraternal orders as well as 
nurserymen’s, dairy, poultry,2sheep and gen- 
eral agricultural societies, as well as being 
one of the 12 owners and directors of the 
Bethlebem, Pa, Fair and Driving Park ass’n. 





NEW YORK. 

St Lawrence Co Pomona grange met with 
Norwood grange March 3. It was an unusu- 
ally large meeting for this time of year. The 
business of the order was transacted during 
the forenoon session and H. H. Harrington, 
who has so acceptablyefilled the office of deputy 
for three years was again unanimously recom- 
mended. He reported the formation of a new 
grange at Brasee Corners in the town of Ma- 
comb, Feb 24, with 23 charter members. It is 
christened Pleasant Lake grange, being situ- 
ated near a beautiful lake of that name. J. 
W. Manson is master, C. D. Kane overseer, 
John McLeod lecturerana Charles Sitts secre- 
tary. H. H. Goodell reported a boom in Pots- 
dam grange owing to the new hall, which is 
up to date in all modern improvements. Mas- 
sena grange is coming tothe front with the 
Massena booin and purposes building a new 
hall. Go ahead, Massena, and good tuck to 
you! The afternoon session found every seat 
occupied. Candidates from Gouverneur and 
W Parishville were instructed in the degree 
vf Pomona. An hour was devoted to memo- 
rial services for those who had passed away to 
the great grange above since the last meeting, 
viz: AJanson Chittenden of Ft Jackson, Ho- 
mer Courser of Winthrop and Mrs Cornelia 
Anstead of W Parishville. We all echoed the 
words of Sister Olive Nichols, ‘‘Those that 
knew them best loved them most.’’ A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft resolutions,con - 
sisting of L. L. Goodell, Mrs J. P. Sawins 
and Mrs Alva Gates. Mrs 8. N. Judd gave 
quite a lengthy report of the state grange. O. 
H. Hall spoke enthusiastically of biennial ses- 
sions of the state legislature. Miss Howard 
also gave a very able paper, instructive and 
interesting. 

Caton grange conferred final degrees on a 
class of six, Feb 26. The grange also declared 
in favor of biennial sessions of the state legis- 
lature and that no*more expenditure be made 
on the Erie canal. The proposed township 
system of school government was also discuss- 
ed. Many signed a petition for postal savings 
banks. This grange has struggled along fur a 
period of 26 years nearly, having met with 
several misfortunes, but it has a loyal member- 
ship. It isnow badly in need of a hall,which 
it is at the present time seriously considering 
the ways and means of building and we hope 
with success. 





LUSINESS NOTICE, 
The Old Reliable Rising Sun Stove Polish 


in cakes continues to be a favorite with mafy 
housekeepers, on account of its durability and 
econony. It will not cake on the iron, it will 
not burn red, it does not soil the hands, and 
one six-ounce package is equal to four boxes 
of any paste polish. Ask forthe old reliable 
Risiug Sun Stove polish and don’t be fooled 
with any other. If used according to direc- 
tions it makes no dust. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S SAL and Grain Farm of 121 


acres at £5000 if bargained for within 30 days. Farm is all 
level and all black loam (nearly), fine 8-room house and 
good barn, fountain, well, along pike; convenient to hust- 
ling railway town of 900 inhabitants. Come quick. Ad- 
dress HERBERT BELL, Farm Broker, Middleburg, 
Ohro. N.B, Over 100 Farms For Sale, (wonderful bar- 
gains). Deseribe size you like. 


a6 W 3 33 Gravity Cream 

H E E L E R S i carve 
SIMPLE, DURABLE AND CHEAP. 

It does the work of an expensive machine at a small cost. 

No _ ice to handle, no crank to turn, no machinery to run 

and keep in_repafr. Cireulars free. Address the 

GRAVITY CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Mexico,*N. Y, 





(Private) Fine Stock 








“ALPHA DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


Alpha 
Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
, have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
pined. All styles and sizes 

$50.—to $225.—Save $5.—to $10.— 
per cow per year over any 
setting system, and $3.—to $5.— 


De Laval 
“Baby” 











per cow per year 
overany imitating 
separator. 


New and improved 
machines for 1898. Send 
for new Catalogue con- 
taining a fund of up-to- 
date dairy informa- 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 








This excellent variety is distinguished from all others 
by its large stiff stalks as shown in the engraving, standing 
up like a tree without support of any kind. It bears 
abundantly of large,bright, red tomatoes,very smooth 
and of fine flavor; itis extremely early, and entirely 
free from rot. 


DOMESTIC COFFEE BERRY 


A perfect substitute for coffee. As good as the coffee sold 
at the stores. As easily grown as corn or potatoes, and 
will yield from 20 to 30 bushels per acre. 


SPECIAL OFFER . ln order to give every reader of 
ethe American Agriculturist a 
chance to test my Tree Tomato and Coffee Berry without 
cost, Iwill send a packet of each with my illustrated 
Catalogue, to anyone enclosing 2 cent stamp for return 
postage. Address plainly, 
F. FINCH, (Box 17), Clyde, N. Y. 


Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 
THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mixing.” 



















elf Sharpening. 
elf Shaping. 


Our Plow Share 


Our Plow Share 
Our Plow Sbare 


if you want the BEST 


uperior to any- 
Always tate SS, 


Prices, Agency:, 








Ask for Circular, 
WORK AT HOM Wanted persons to write, address 
envelopes, circulars, ete. Good ay 
steady work; old house. Address STANDARD PUB’ 
CO., 41 N. 6th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW YORK. 


Albany Co Go —At Altamont,the blizzard last 
month tore down the barn of B. Crounse. Auc- 
tions are in order; some are giving up farm- 
ing altogether and others are to try fortune 
elsewhere.——At Selkirk, about two-thirds of 
a full crop of ice has been harvested. Several 
sudden deaths have occurred recently. A 
farmers’ institute was held at Becker’s Cor- 
ners the 7th. Farmers are beginning to real- 
ize that grain growing does not pay here and 
are turning their attention to frnit growing. 
Orchard acreage has rapidly increased within 
a few years. 

Dutchess Co q—At Wappingers, turkéy rais- 
ers are getting flocks ready for next season’s 
business. Much hay will be left over; it does 
not pay for pressing. Rye straw brings $8 
per ton. Mileh cows are high. Mill feed has 
advanced, making it hard for those who pro- 
duce milk on boughten feed. Mr Doughty 
will sow a large area of spring wheat. Mr 
Hart has been shipping two carloads of apples 
to eastern markets weekly.——At East Fish- 
kill, frost is- nearly out of the ground. A 
valuable horse belonging to Abram Bogardus 
was stolen recently. Two days afterward it 
was found running loose about eight miles 
from home. It had evidently been hidden in 
the woods and broken away. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, March 8—The 


farmers’ institute held at Trumansburg Feb 
15-16, conducted by Mr Willard, was not very 
largely attended owing to bad roads and 
storms. Those who did attend were interested 
and benetited by the meeting, as the speakers 
were some of the best in the state. The fields 
are about bare excepting along fences and in 
hoilows and by roadsides where snow drifted 
several feet deep. Winter wheatis looking very 
well at this date, but the most trying time for 
it is to come yet. Stock is wintering well. 
Minor Jones went to Buffalo a short time ago 
and bought a carload of steers in order to feed 
up his fodder and second class hay. A large 
per cent of the farmers sold most of their first 
quality hay early in the season fo1 $8 to 9 per 
ton; no market for second ciass hay. Ira Hall 
has been buying wheat in this section, deliv- 
ered at Trumansburg depot at 90c per bu. 
Same farmers have bired their help at 19.50 
and 20 per month. 


Tioga Co G—At Nichols, potatoes sell at Tic 
per bu. Vealis high, butchers paying 6c per 
lb. New milch cows are scarce and high. 


Meat of all kinds is higher than for years. 
Stock has wintered well.——At Candor, na- 


tive beef is scarce. Milk has been lower than 
usual this winter. 

Saratoga CooO—At Birchton, many farms are 
changing hands. Henry TerSla is to move to 
Mr Wait’s farm near the Galway reservoir. 
James Ferney has hought the A. Reynolds 
farm of 50 acres adjoining his own for $2000. 
Auctions are numerous. Cows bring 30 to 
40. Farmers are hiring help at 15 to 22 per 
month. Offers of 4 per head for lambs have 
been made.——At Ballston, the Wiswell farm 
uf nearly 200 acres was recently sold for 8500. 
Much hay is being shipped from Baliston Lake 
at 5 to 9 per ton.——At Chariton, Henry Ter 
Sla has bought the Kipp farm and C. P. Lash- 
er the McKnight farm.——The annual fair of 
the Saratoga county agricultural association 
will be held at Ballston Spa, Aug 22-26.——At 
Stillwater, Homer Bagg is collecting cream 
tor the Mechanicsville creamery. The new 
ice-house of Palmer, Whitbeck & Co col- 
lapsed suddenly Feb 21, killing one man and 
injuring several.——At Saratoga, the Sarato- 
ga fire insurance company has extended its 
territory to include the whole county and the 
name has been changed to the Saratoga coun- 
ty fire insurance company. The company has 
had a very successful record for 50 years. 

Growing Appreciation of American Agricul- 
turist— During the past week the general agent 
for American Agriculturist has been in this 
county and he is meeting with pronounced 
success. American Agriculturist has never 
been pushed in this section, and not one in 
ten Center county farmers knew of it savé as 
the old monthly periodical of yearsago. Now, 
when they find it is a weekly publication of 
regular magazine size, filled every issue with 
the very best original matter obtainable of in- 
terest to farmers, and with the most reliable 


market reports to be found anywhere, very 
few farmers hesitate in putting their name 
down on the list of snbscribers. As a fur- 


ther criterion of the popularity of the paper 
it can be stated that the agent of the paper 
has spent the past two months working in 
four or five counties in this part of the state 
and in that time has secured a list of over 
2000 subscribers. Where 1s there another farm 
paper that can present a like showing?--[{C. 
L. Gates, Center Co, Pa. 
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TALMAGE CURED 
BY DR GREENE’S NERVURA. 





Dr Greene’s Nervura Cures the Most Renowned 
Preacher in the World. 





Rev Dr Talmage Finds Help in the Use of Dr Greene’s Nervura and- his 
Commendation of this Grand Remedy Will Influence and Encourage 


the Weak, Sick and Suffering to Use it and Be Cured. 


It is the 


Best Spring [ledicine You Can Take, 





\ 
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REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


Rev T. DeWitt Talmage, the most renowned 
preacher in the world, has been cured by Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

Rev Dr Talmage, undoubtedly the greatest liv- 
ing divine, occupies in the hearts and minds of the 
people a position of pre-eminent esteem and re- 
gard. No other preacher is so widely kuown, no 
other clergy man is so distinguished throughout the 
world. A great orator and writer, his sermons 
have the widest dissemination, until there is 
searcely a family where his name and works are 
not known. 

When such a man, a reeognized leader and 
teacher of the people, testifies by his written tes- 
timonial that Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy has helped him and he recommends 
its use for i. vVigorating after over-work, to restore 
the strength, energy, nerve force and vitality of 
the system, when for any reason they are lost, 
weakened or impaired, those who are suffering, 
who are weak, nervous, without strength, energy 
and ambition, who are discouraged, disheartened 
by repeated failures to be cured, in fact all who 
have need of astrength-giving and health-restor- 
ing medicine, can take renewed hope from the 
words of this great preacher, that Dr Greene’s 
Nervura is the one remedy among all others to 
give them back the health and strength they 
have lost. 

Rev Dr Talmage says: 

1400 Mass Ave, Washington, DC. 

I commend Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy for invigoration after over-work. I 
have used the Nervura for that purpose. 

T. DeWitt Talmage. 

Hope of cure should not be lost while Dr 
Greene’s Nervura remains untried; no one should 
be discouraged or despair of a cure who has not 
yet sought in this wonderful remedy relief from 
the pain of rheumatism and neuralgia; restora- 
tion from nerve-weakness and nervous prostra- 
tion ; renewed strength from the weak, tired feel- 





ings, run-down and exhausted sensations of gen- 
eral debility; a cure from those conditions which 
cause indigestion, dyspepsia, kidney and liver 
complaints, female weakness, etc. 

You can be cured if you will use Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. Strength of 
nerves, strength of muscle, strength of body, re- 
newed power, ambition and endurance are its 
wondrous gifts to nerve-weakened, run-down, de- 
bilitated, nervous, tired out and exhausted peo- 
ple. Itis the best spring remedy you can take, 
immeasurably superior to sarsaparillas or other 
compounds. Take Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy this spring, and see for yourself its 
wonderful toning, cleansing, and vitalizing effects. 

To the despondent and discourged it is the hope 
of renewed life,—a new world, as it were, from 
which pain, suffering and despair are banished; 
to the weak, tired and prostrate, it is a tower 0 
strength; to the nervous, sleepless, irritable, 
brain-weary and nerve-racked, it gives natural, 
refreshing sleep and strong and steady nerves; to 
thelow-spirited sufferers from nervous prostra- 
tion and female complaints it is the entrance 
upon a new existence of robust happiness; indeed, 
the sick and suffering will find in Dr Greene’s 
Nervura a veritable fountain of health. 

D1Greene’s Nervurais a physician’s prescription, 
the remedy of physicians for the cure of the 
people. Use it if you have need of a health and 
strength-giving medicine, and consult Dr Greene, 
if you desire, Which may be done without charge, 
either personally at his office, 35 West 4th St., 
New York City. 

Above ali do not be persuaded to accept some 
substitute which the dealer claims is “ just as 
good,” on which he makes a little more profit. 
There is no other remedyin the world of any- 
thing like the value, power and efficacy of Dr 
Greene’s Nervura in restoring health and strength. 
Insistjon having Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and accept no other 
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Falisburg, Sullivan Co, March 7—The heav- 
iest ice storm ever known in this section 
broke down fruit trees and forests Feb 20-21. 
A telephone line will be putup between 
Woodburne and Liberty in the spring. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, March 7—Cows 
and horses are selling much higher than last 
year at this time. W. J. Smealie will havea 
earload of clover and timothy seed for sale at 
Pattersonville. Stock of all kinds has win- 
tered well. Hay and rye straw are very low. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, March 8—The win- 
ter has been very mild and little ice has been 
eut. Most farmers owning sugar orchards are 
preparing to make sugar. Much moving has 
been done of late, many farms changing ten- 
ants. Eggs are very plentiful and only 12c a 
doz. Most of the cabbages have been cleaned 
out at an average of 75c per 100. The recent- 
ly organized grange is in a flonrishing condi- 
Considerable lumbering has been done 


tion. 

in this section. Not much stock being bought 

or sold; prices high. . 
Lexington, Greene Co, March 8—The re- 


cent storm left the forests completely covered 
with ice. The trees are badly broken down 

The greatest damage done is to fruit and ma- 
ple trees. James Patterson reports his sap bush 
nearly destroyed. John Clawson’s apple or- 
chard ise nearly ruined. All fruit and shade 
trees have shared the same fate. Levi John- 
son has bought the house and lot now occu- 
pied by W. Schermerborn of G. H. Faulkner. 


Norway, Herkimer Co, March 7—A farmers’ 
institute will be held here in the town March 
14 and 15. Robins were seen here the last day 
of February. Cheese factories will not onen 
until April. The outlook for prices on cheese 
is discouraging. Some lots of last September 
make of full cream can be bought for less 
than 8hc. It now looks as if a large amount 
of hay would be held over. Wages for farm 
hands are about $2a month less than last sea- 
son. Bob veal and potatoes are about the 
only farm products that bring good prices and 
tind ready sale. 

New Berlin, 
Quite a number of dwelling 
modern barns will be built 
this spring. Milk is the lowest it 
been at this season of the year. 


North Hannibal, Oswego Co,March 7—About 
100 acres of tobacco was raised here last year. 
Most of it was sold at about 5c¢ in the bunidle. 
R. A. Schoonmaker is recovering from a se- 
vere attack of pneumonia. There are about 
3000 bu of potatoes in storage. American Ag- 
ricnlturist is meeting with favor here. Farm- 
ers are looking for a first-class market paper 
and of course it fills the bill. Farm help is 
in good demand. There are very few auction 
sales here now. Farmers say the past year 
was the most successful fall for some time, 
and are looking ahead for good crops and 
prices this year.—[A H Staley. 


Chenango Co, March 7— 
houses and some 
in this locality 
has ever 


Otsego Co O—At Morris, there is much 
changing among farm tenants. There was 


much snow last month.——At Oneonta, the 
farmers and dairyinen’s convention held Feb 
17 was a success, although many of the speak- 
ers were absent on account of the blizzard. 
The next meeting will be at Otsego, Dec 6 
and 7. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, March 7—Ex- 
changing of cows by farmers this spring is 
practiced extensively. The prices at auctions 
average $28, and at private sales are from 25 
to 45. Some farms are being sold at from 
15 to 40 per acre. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Cape May Co q—This county is capable of 
much greater development than it at present 
enjoys. Farmers’ seem somewhat discourag- 
ed. They think they are so far away from 
markets that gardening cannot be made pro- 
fitable. ‘This is really not so, for there are 
good railroad connections with Atlantic City, 
Camden and Philadelphia. If these are prop- 
erly handled cheap rates can be obtained. The 
fields du not contain a stulp or a stone. The 
soil is capable of producing almost any kind 
of a field, garden or orchard crop. In some 
places it be fertilizing and there is no 
better method of securing manure than by 
going into dairying more extensively. The 
cows could be fed by the soiling system and 
the milk run through separators. Some milk 
could be shipped to the cities. but butter mak- 
ing would be the most profitable. Silos 
should be introduced. Large crops of vegeta- 
bles—the money crop here—could be grown 
With the manure from the cows and there 
need be no decrease from the market garden 
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because of the introduction of more extensive 
dairying. This isa fine country and ougbt 


to he more completely developed.—{Myron 
Pease. 
Monroe, Middlesex Co, March 7—D. A. 


Mount of the Pine Tree poultry farm has his 
incubators at work and expects 3000 chicks out 
in a short time. He has the largest poultry 
yard in the county and is known as an expert 
in the business. There will bea large num- 
ber of fruit trees set this spring, particularly 
peach trees. Blight has done much damage to 
the pear orchards in this section. William B. 
Dey will run the farm of the late D. M. Per- 
rine this year. Mrs George Thomas will occu- 
py ber father’s farm, the present occupant, 
I. W. Tice, going on a tarm at Dayton. Farm- 
ers are already busy trimming trees, chang- 
ing fences and hauling manure, and wil] soon 
sow clover seed which selis from $3.40 to 3.75 
per bu, lower than ever before. W. L. Stults is 
taking orders for potatoes for spring planting. 
Snedeker & Hoffman are buying corn in the 
ear. They have sold some 20 cars of rye this 
winter. Elmer Edsall of Cranbury grew over 
300 bu of onions the past® year. Hands for 
farmers are not over plenty and good ones get 
from 12 to 20 per month, board included. 
Married men have the preference. There are 
no empty houses for rent at this place. Many 
farmers secure boys from the state reform 
school near here, some good ones very often. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, March 7—Southold 
town agricultural society is doing much busi- 
ness in fertilizers and seeds. The canning 
factory people and farmers have signed their 
contracts for asparagus at 5 to lle per bunch. 
The pickle house has contracted for 200 acres 
of cauliflower at $25 per ton. Farmers would 
contract for 200 more if the factory would 
take them. The outlook for general crops is 
that the acreage will be fully upto that of 
last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Respected Keystone Farmer. 





One of the most prosperous farmers in Up- 
per Mt Bethel township, if not all Pennsylva- 
nia, is Mr John Beck. He lives on the farm 
whicb has been owned in the family for over 
140 years. It contains over 300 acres and is in 














MR JCHN 


BECK. 


the highest state of cultivation. Mr Beck isa 
bard worker. He received but a_ limited ed- 
ucation, but is exceedingly intelligent and 
in every way a good business man. Farming 


paid him well until about ten years ago. 
{Since then, there has been but little profit 
in it, but being a good financier, he accum- 


nlated $70,000, making the entire amount from 
his land. Formerly, wheat growing was his 
principal industry and a most profitable one, 
but now he thinks dairying is ahout the only 
branch which pays. Within two years he 
turned his attention to this line of farming, 
a ae a Baby separator and went to work. 

his lasted for a year, when he coneluded to 
sell his milk to the Centerville creamery. 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 





The number of copies printed} and 


mailed each issue of the 


MERICAN 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of Feb- 


: 
° ruary, was as follows: 
. 
e 
° 
° 
e 
e 
e 








F speneey 5, 90.200 copies 
12, 90,000 sas 
19, 90,100 “ 

90,200 « 


360,500 “ 

the month, 9O, 1 25 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
ean afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
eeceus eu CGesen ceeensee 


26, 





Total, 


any 








When he received his first check for the 
month he was greatly pleased and now ad- 
Vises everybody to patronize the creamery. 


Mr Beck is highly respected in his neighbor- 
hood, as the director of the first national bank 
of Bangor, Pa. He has been married 52 





years, and he and his wife have always lived 
upon the farm they now occupy. 
Center Co o—The winter has been excep- 


tionally open and farmers have had plenty of 
time to do much cleaning up and repair work. 
Preparations are being made for putting in 
spring crops. From reliable data gathered 
among the farmers of this county it has been 
ascertained that the corn crop the coming 
year will be the largest in this section for 
years. Indications point to an unusually 
large planting of oats. The wheat crop this 
spring looks exceedingly favorable for a large 


yield. All the fieids are well set and of good 
growth. The open winter has had no mate- 
rial effect in damaging the tender shoots. 


Grain has been all bought up and shipped 


away. Farmers now have no more corn or 
any kind of feed stuff than they need for 
their own use. Potatoes are scarce and sell- 


ing as high as $1 per bu. Apples are bringing 
1 per bu. H. M. Confer of Howard killed a 

rize porker that dressed weighed just 775 
i From the carcass four 50-lb cans of 
lard were made, and the side pieces weigh- 
ed 90 and 96 ibs respectively. The animal 
was a full-blooded Chester White, four years 
old. There will be more than the usual num- 
ber of public sales of farm stock and imple- 
ments this spring. 

Farmington, Warren Co, March 7—The win- 
ter was mild with sleighing enough for ordi- 
nary business. Some maple sugar was made 
about Feb 16. Stock is looking well. Many 
farms here are rented and a general moving 
appears to be in order. Cows are high, also 
sheen, Farmington grange is nuw entire own- 
er of its hal] and recently held a rousing ben- 
efit meeting vith good results. Creameries 
suspend through the winter months and will 
resume abont Apr) 1. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, March 7—Sleigh- 
ing all gone and frost nearly out of the 
ground. Winter grain is looking fairly well. 
Stock has wintered well. Milch cows are in 
good demand. Apples are scarce and sell for 
80c. Potatoes are selling for Tic. Hay is plen- 
tiful and is being delivered for $8 pew ton. 
Farmers are engaging their he:p for the sum- 
mer at about 15 per month. P. A. Miller 
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Fertilizer Experiments in New York. 


The farmers of New York have not generally made as careful tests with fertilizers of differ- 


ent kinds as is necessary to ascertain the cheapest way of 
To help them in this respect the Corne!] university experiment 


the different soils of the state. 


fertilizing the various crops on 


station purchased and sent out 203 sets of fertilizers to as many different farmers in 47 counties 
last spring. Each set contained five smail sacks of different fertilizers of kuown weight and 


composition. 


lat receiving no fertilizer or manure as a check on the others. 
arvested and weighed and the results forwarded to Cornell to be tabuiated. 


These have been used on plats of uniform size for growing different crops, one 


The crops have been carefully 
In this way, itis 


"pnt to find out what elements of plant food and what combinations of them give the 
est resuits under varying conditions of soil, climate and crops. The black dots in the above 
map show where one or more of these experiments have been conducted. 


will put up his new feed mill early in the 


spring. 

Westfall, Pike Co, March 8—A_ destructive 
ice storm has visited this section and peach 
trees were broken down. ‘This county held its 
two farmers’ institutes last month. The 
weather was not very good and the attendance 
not large. Farmers will soon be beginning 
spring work. Potatoes are exceedingly high, 
but eggs are dropping in price rapidly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Holden, March 2—Farmers had a good dis- 
cussion at their last meeting Wednesday, Feb 
25, on the water supply question. The town 
will vote on the question March 21. The ice 
storm played havoc in this town. There were 
18 poles on the long distance telephone down 
in thetown and many of the wires were 
down from Worcester to Holden. Trees are 
badly broken. Elms suffered the most. The 
trees on the common were badly damaged, as 
were the beautiful maples and elms at Mt 
Pleasant. The ice formed on the limbs and 
sides of trees to the thickness of 14 inches. 
It was found necessary to cut the wires in 





many places in order to allow teams to pass. : 


Frank Miles, while driving 
barge at night, was thrown from his seat by 
coming in contact with a telephone wire 
opposite to John Richardson’s house. The 
wire was propped un so as not totrip horses, 
but not high enough to clear the wagon. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, March 8—Advices ‘from ali 
quarters show a strong market The move- 
ment is moderate, as is usual at this season of 
the year, although export demand is quite 
liberal. Brewers show littie interest in the 
situation and few sales are reported in the 
producing districts, for the simple reason 
that there are very few hops to sell. The 
available supply is reduced to very moderate 
proportions and with several months before 
the harvesting of the new crop, the statistical 
position certainly favors the maintenance of 
at least present prices. Foreign market re- 
ports indicate fully sustained prices and gen- 
era] strength prevailing. 
NunpbaA, Livingston Co, 


N Y.—There are 


a* four-horse ; 


only a few lots of hops remaining in growers’ 
hands in this county. Nearly ail were sold 
soon after picking at prices ranging at 10 to 
lic P Jb. Quite a number of new yards will 
be poled for the first time this spring and a 
few old ones plowed up. 


Mar 2 Mar 4 Mar 7 
N Y state crop, ’97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime, 17 @18 17 @I18 17 @18 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @16 13 @16 
N ¥ state crop, ‘9% choice, 8 @9 8 @9 8 @9 
Prime, 64@ 7 644@ 7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
Pacific crop, ’97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime, 17 @18 17 @!18 17 @I18 
Low to medium 13 @16 13 @16 13 @16 
Pacific crop, 96 choice, 8 @ 9 8 a 9 8 @9 
Prime, 7 rer4 7 @7% 7 @1% 
Low to medium, 5-@6 5 @ 6 5 @6 
Olds, 3.@5 3 5 3 5 
German. ’!7 crop, 32 @45 82 @45 82 @4 
sad 96 crop, 20 925 20 @25 20 @25 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 
compare: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 
end’g last ept last 
: Marl year 97 year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 1,579 ~ 899 109,904 82,096 
Exports to Europe, 5,700 2,002 ° 81,351 44,111 
Imp’ts from Europe, 30 102 4,744 4,390 
ee oa 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts run along much the 
same from wevk'‘to week and dealers .seem to 
have no difficulty in securing all..the milk 
they require. The exchange price remains 2}c¢ 
® gt and the average surplus $1 29 ? can of 





40 gts; — 
Receipts. by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Mar7 were as fol- 
lows: 
Fluid Cream Con- 
milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28,539 923 549 
N Y Central. 17,838 199 220 
N Y. Ont & West, 24,008 723 os 
West Shore, 13,894 310 360 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,106 179 69 
N Y & Putnam. 2.121 — — 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 567 _ _ 
N J Central. 2.450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 — 
Other sources, 4.200 — — 
Total receipts, 158,682 3,941 1,198 
Daily av this week, 22,669 563 171 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,450 392 182 
The local section at Lemon, Pa, is prosper- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


VINELESS SWEET POTATO—The leader in productive. 
ness, ease of cultivation, fine table and keeping qualities. 
All ieading varieties, Seed, $1 per bu. Plants, $1 per 1,000. 
T. K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla. 
pos CENTS (silver) I will inform anyone of my discovery, 
which I guarantee to destroy apple tree worms and their eggs, 
immediately. E., BRADT, Glenville, Schenectady Co., N. Y. 








\MITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y.. grows seed pom. 
‘ toes. Leading seedsman catalogue circular saves dollars. 
buying, experimenting. Write to-day. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Reliable| Vaneties, such as Lovett’s 
WO Warfield, Crescent. and Michel's Early, send zor prices. F. L. 
KHODES, Central Park, L. I 





YANCY PRIME, medium Red Clover Seed at three twenty-five. 
we Address A. B. FUNK. Lippincott, Ohio. 





JEDIGREE Strawberry 


plants, $1.25 per 1000 and up. Wm. 
PERRY, 


Coolspring, Delaware. 


XTRAWBERRY PLANTS—100 varieties. Pnce list. WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 











Breer PLANTS, from $1.12 per thousand up. H. L. 
SQUIRES, Flanders, N. Y.* 
RTICHOKES—(White French). Very fine, for sale. W.R. 


Fe WALTON, Augusta, Ga. 
SEED SPRING RYE, $1 Bu. J, M. HAM, Washington Hollow, 
—O N.Y. 








POULTRY. 


WArysipe HOME POULTRY YARDS, Middleburgh, N. Y. 

W. E. Bassler, proprietor, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Light 
Brahmas, White, Buff and Brown Leghorns: Fowls thoroughbred. 
Big layers. 13 eggs, $1.50; 26, $2.50, 39, $3. 


GGS FOR HATCHING-—Light Brahmas. Buff Cochins. Silver 
4 Spangled Hamburgs, White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Houdans. 13 eggs for $1.0. JOHN ULRICH, Scotia, N. Y. 








MPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS. Buckeye Reds. 
red chickens, yellow legs. Best layers. 
FRANK METCALF, Warren, Ohio. 


Beautiful, dark 
Sittings $1 each. 





EST Brown and White Leghorns, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks. Large size, extra layers. 15 Warranted eggs, $l. J, 
W. BRUCKART, Lititz, Pa. 
20 VARIETIES of thoroughbred 
ad 4c. for illustrated catalogue. 
CO., Morwood, Pa. 


W HITE WY ANDOTTES,Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks Eggs, $1 per 13. C. H. CRONKHITE, 24, 
Sandy Hull, N. Y. 








ultry and eggs for sale. 
VESTFIELD POULTRY 








DEAL FARM FOWL—White Wyandottes: Hunter-Knapp 
cross. Eggs, 13 $1. W. R. SMITH, Franklinviile, N. Y. 


6C EGGS, $3: 15. #1. Nine varieties. Circular free. TIOUGH- 
NIOGA POULTRY FARM, Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 
H. TANGER, Hatton. Pa., breader of 30 leading varieties thor- 
&) « oughbred poultry. Eggs, $1 per 13. Send for catalogue. 
LIVE STOCK. 
NHESHIRKES--Lord Rex and Lady Caroline stock of Cheshires. 
/ Pigs, 8 10 and 12 weeks old. Sows bred. Service boars. 


Blackberry, Raspberry and Currant Plants. First-class goods: low 
price. W. E, MANDEVILLE, Brookton, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 




















ERSEYS-—St. J.ambert and Combination. _ Young stock for 
o~ sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenberg. Pa. 


3 NATIONAL DELAINE EWES BRED. THOMAS PAX- 
e TON, McConnells Mills, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ANTED—By women, each with an infant or young child. 
situations at general housework in the country within 200 
miesof New York City. Small wages expected. Apply State 
ei Aid Association, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 











7 OUNG MAN of 21, wants situation under_a_ practical farmer. 
Two years’ experience in farming. BOX 53, Bell River, On- 
tario, Canada. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


| agg to reduce the flesh rapidly. A safe home remedy. 
Enclose stamp for particulars.’ Mrs. E. L, BENNETT, 
McDonald's Mills, Virginia. 





r J. HOOVER. Commission Merchant. Poultry, Eggs. Apples, 
° potatoes, Calves, Pork, Hay. 112 Produce Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


R4? FURS WANTED—Send for price tist. F. 8. PALMATIER, 
& Leeds, N.Y. 


Found 
A Job 


’ One man in York state writes: “I was outof work last 
spring and advertised for a place through the Farmers’ 
Exchange of The Agriculturist. Got a job, and have been 
regularly employed ever since.” 














ing, new members being added weekly. <A 
delegate from this section was sent up the line 
ot the Montrose railroad and assisted in or- 
ganizing sections at Springville and Dimock, 
Officers elected at Springvilie branch were: 
President, S. A. Shook; secretary, J. O. Ly- 
man; treasurer, Theron Strickland; delegates, 
Z. N. Smith and Wilham P. Tyler. Dimock 
branch elected T. H. Baker, president: V. S. 
Van Camp, secretary and A. S._ Bailey, 
treasurer, Charles Watrous and I. H. Gregory 
being appointed delegates. 
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ACTIVITIES _OF SPRING. 


Tvurespay Evenrna, March 8, 1898. 

The winter is past, the thowers appear on 
the earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
is come. The inspiration and energies of 
spring are apparent not only in nature but in 
business, and the industrial and commercial 
world presents all signs of a and 
permanent activity. Bank clearances of the 


country at large, always a ened index of the 
volume of trade, are phenomenally heavy. 
According to Bradstreet’s ree ords, the aggre- 


gate clearances of 77 cities during the month 
just closed were fully a half greater than last 
year, and compared with Feb,’94, the low wa- 
ter mark in bank clearings since the panie, 
gained 73 %; compared with 1892.the heaviest 
Feb on record, a gain is shown of more than 
6 %. Bank clearances the past week break all 
weekly records. A heavy volume of business 
is noted in iron and steel; cotton has enjoyed 
a little better support; woolen mills are fa- 
vored with fair orders, although not buying 
the raw staple to any extent; and there isa 
good trade in dry goods, groceries, boots and 
shoes, hardware, lumber and = agricultural 
implements. The past week has seen less ten- 
sion over the political complications,although 
the country at large is greatly ipterested in 
the entire Cuban situation. 

In the big farm markets moderate activity 
prevails. Exports of wheat and tlour have re- 
cently fallen off somewhat, but there is a 
notable good increase in the foreign purchases 
of corn, oats, ete. Wool-has yielded a little, 
the average of 100 quotations for domestic 
sorts, as summarized by Coates Brothers, the 
big Philadeiphia wool house, being 20.23¢ per 
lb against 20.836 a month earlier. Live stock 
is in good demand, west and east, but dairy 
products continue to lag. Hay is depressed 
unless choice in quality, as shown in American 
Agriculturist’s special report on another 
page, while potatoes and apples are command- 
ing high prie es. Ourusual careful review of 
the various farm produce markets in detail 
follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGG 





-—-Wheai— -—Corn— —Oats—~ 

Cash orspot 1898 issT 61898) «= «I89T)Sss«aI8BB «ROT 

Chicago 1.03 Th 231, .263 161, 
New York. 1.051, .&3 291, 32 32 

Bostor.. — -— 32 BH, 9 Ls A 

Toledo 29% =. 201, 1g 171g 
St Louis. 981; 921, 4 27 17 


cy) 


Minneapolis,  .98%, 75 271, 261, 
*1.47%, *1.4614°1. 2 *.9724°1.25 91.30 
Lonaon. 1.164, 915, 46 oH, _ 
*Pcental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 





8 Francisco, 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 1.0434 30 2634 
July, 205, 34 —- 


At Chicago, wheat is holding weil without 
particularly new reasons and practically the 
same influences at work which have been 
prominent for some time. In the speculative 
branch of the trade, operators watch the 
movements of the bull party and the course 
of the international complications more than 
anything else. Regulation news presents lit- 
tle novelty. Foreign markets are without 
important change; there is some talk of dam- 
age to the Argentine crop, but this is not gen- 
erally believed. Europe buys in an interest- 
ed manner and farmersin our own northwest- 
erm states are marketing freely to take ai- 
vantage of present high prices. 

Corn has received fair support, but at every 
material upturn sellers appear and the market 
as a whole is held within narrow lines. Chi- 
cago receipts during Feb were 11,907 cars 
against 8675 in ’97, and away ahead of earlier 
years. While farm reserves are liberal in the 
aggregate, they are many millions of bushels 
smaller thana year ago, as shown in American 
Agriculturist’s report published last week. 
Exports continue free. and there is a good 
hume consumption. May delivery has re- 
mained close to 26@27¢ P bu, with July 24@ 
25c; cash lots salable on che basis of about 30c 
® bu for No 2 mixed in store. 

Rye still looks cheap compared with wheat, 
and it seems difficult to work the market 
above 50c P bu, although sales in a small way 
are recorded ata better figure. Interest is 
indifferent, cash offerings small, futures rath- 
er inactive 

The recent revival of interest in the oats 
market has again been a factor, prices appre- 
ciating 4@1c under moderate support,and sym- 
pathizing to some extent with other cereals. 
Cash lots for shipment on export account are 
in fair demand, and clearances destined for 
foreign countries are liberal. Seeding opera- 


tions in the south and southwest are now the 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


center of interest, and it #ppears a liberal 
acreage will be inthe ground at the usual 


time. May oats have remained close to 26@ 
27c # bu, No 2 in store 26@26)c, choice white 
quotable all the way upto 28@30c, according 
to attractiveuess and position. 

Without noteworthy change barley has been 
selling a little better under a moderate de- 
mand from all classes of buyers. Offerings 
fairly liberal, so with the outlet, and some 
report of business on foreign account in a 
small way. Transactious cover nearly a re- 
cent range, low grade and feeding barley 31@ 
82c P bu, good to choice malting 35@40c. 

Considerable quantities of timothy seed 
have been delivered on March contracts, and 
yet there is a vary fair demand on the basis 
of about $2 90 P ctl for prime and _ possibly 
3for something extra nice. Country lots 
quotable at 2 50@2 85, according to quality. 
Clover seed substantially steady at 4@5 ® 
ctl by sample, fancy quotable at 5 10@5 15. 
Hungarian 75c@1 ® ctl, ordinary millet 60@ 
85e, German millet T5c@1 05. 

At New York, a feature of the grain mar- 
ket is the liberal movement of wheat from 
Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard, largely for 
export. No 2 red winter in store is quotable 
around $1 06@1 08 P bu. Buckwheat dull at 
42@43¢c P bu, corn quiet and only steady on 
the basis of 354@36c P bu for No2 mixed in 
store. Oats in moderate demand with sales 
at 32@359¢ P bu, avcording to position and 
quality. Cloverseed jobbing at 4 75@6 YP ctl 
for fair to choice. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONK YKAR AGO. 
—Catitie— i —Sheer— 
1828 1897 1888 1897 1888 1897 
Chicago, P 100 ths, $45 60 $550 $410 $3 80 $465 $425 
New York. 550 525 440 415 400 450 
luffalica 5660 525 425 385 500 440 
Kansas City, 430 500 405 360 440 400 
Pittsburg 500 510 425 385 500 435 


At Chicago, some fancy prices have been 
pail for fauey beeves, afew cars going over 
the scales at $5 70@5 85. The strength dis- 
played in the better grades of steers did not 
extend to plain and rovgh cattle, which were 
plentiful and somewhat neglected. Few 
droves appeared which had the quality to sell 
better than 5@5 35, and very large numbers of 
really good to choice butcher weights changed 
hands at a range of 4 15@5; in fact, these fig- 
ures secured the bulk of the offerings. The 
demand from dressed beef operators and ship- 
pers is good and moderate activity prevails 
all along the line. 

Considering the time of year there is a lib- 
eral demand for stock eattle, and selected 
offerings are shipped to the country at figures 
as high as $4 60@4 70, while the general run of 
thin young steers show a range of 3 75@4 40. 
Cows, bulis, heifers and butchers’ stuck gen- 
erally fairly active and strong under a good 
demand. Mileh cows and springers have de- 


clined a little and unless choice are difficult 
to sell. (Quotations: 
Fey export steers, $5 250560 Poor to fcy bulis, #2 25@3 90 


Good to cn, ils Canuners, 20043 
@i450 Is, 425@500 Feeders. 3 75@4 50 
Com to farr. 1LAt Stockers. 40 to 
@i4 Tos. 3502415 850 fos 3 25@3 85 
Cp to fey cows anc Caives. 300 ys up. 2 75@4 25 
neifers 400@460 Calves, vea.. 450@7 
Fair to good cows, 2754385 Milch cows, ea, 30@15 


Recent good demand for sheep continues, 
and this is fortunate as receipts have been 
very heavy. Market without particularly new 
feature, large numbers of western lambs ap- 
pearing, these selling at $5 25@5 50 when 
choice. Shorn lambs 4 40@4 50, common to 
good medium weights 4 75@5 15. Western 
sheep,inc!uding yearlings 4 25@4 80, ewes and 
mixed lots 3 25@4 15. 

The recent sligit advance in hogs stimula- 
ted country stipments and with the quality 
somewhat indifferent the average prve has 
been lower. A moderate demand prevails on 
packing and sbinping account and while 
choice droves have sold at $4@4 15, transactions 
are largely at 3 90@4. 

At Pittsburg. cattle in good 
10c higher, with 30 cars received 
this week. Quotations as foliows: 

Extra. 1450 to 1600 los, $4.99@5 © Poor to good fat bulls.#2 50@4 00 


demand and 
Monday of 


Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs. 460@470 Poort. good fat cows. 2 254 00 
Fair, *) to 110 lbs. 400@435 Heifers, 700 to 110) lbs, 3 00@4 40 
Common, 700 to 906 Tbs, 880400 Bologna cows, p hd. 8 00015 00 


Rouch, half-fat. & xa4 15 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 25@4 2 


F’sh cows & springr’s 20 (0@48 00 
Veai calves, 5 00G7 00 

Hogs in good demand, all classes buying, 
market generally steady ; a ’s receipts 
30 double decks. Medium weights $4 25@4 30, 
heavy yorkers 4 15@4 20, pigs 3 80@4, straight 
heavy droves 4 20@4 25. Sheep market some- 
what irregular with a good demand for handy 
butcher weights; ordinary heavy drovee rath- 
er slow. Prime wethers 4 80@5, good mixed 
droves 4 60@4 80, western sheep selling at 
4 35@4 75. Lambs 5@5 85. 








At Buffalo, cattle 10@20c lower Monday of 
this week, when 150 cars arrived. Butcher 
steers $4 10@4 45, shipping do 4 35@4 70, 


tops 5@5 2. Cows and heifers 3 25@3 85; 
stock cattle 4@4 25. Hogs steady under a 
good demand and receipts of 100 double decks 
Monday. Medium and heavy 4.20, yorkers 
4 15@4 20. Sheep receipts Monday of this 
week 70 cars; market dull and lower. Lambs 
5 50@5 70, mixed sheep 4 25@4 60, yearlings 
4 85@5. 

At New York, cattie generally 
substantially steady. Native steers 
5 10 for common to best, stags and oxen 
@4 40, bulls ant dry cows. 3 40@3 80. 
calves firm when choice at 6@8. 
weak at 4 20@4 40, sheep in generally good 
demand and nearly steady at 3 50@5, inciud- 
ing yearlings with lambs 5 25@6 25. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICKS AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—<At Albany, baled timothy hay 
$7 50@9 P ton, clover 6@7 50, oat straw 5 75@ 
6, rye 7 50@9, bran 12 50@13, middlings 16@ 
17, cottonseed meal 21, coru 36@39¢ P bu, oats 
$28}@30c. Good to best steers $450@540 P 100 
Ibs, veal calves 6@7, heavy hogs 4 5U@4 75, 
sheep 5@5 50, milch cows 30@45 ea. Poultry 
quiet and firm. Chickens 85@9}sc P tb 1 w, 95 
@10kc a w, turkeys 11@12¢c 1 w, 12@13$e d w, 
ducks 9@10e | w, 10@11le d w, geese 849c | w, 
9@10c d w, fresh eggs 19@20c P «dz, cold stor- 


quiet and 
$4 40@ 
3 75 
Veal 
Hogs rather 


age 15@15c. Potatoes 2 25@2 50 P bbl, red on- 
ions 70@7ic P bu, yellow 75@80c, turnips 15@ 


0) 7 


20c, cabbages 2 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 16@17c 
storage 14@15c, chickens 8@10c 
@1l4c d w, turkeys 10@12c 1 w, 
ducks 8@9e l w, 10@14c d w. 
oats 25@3jv0c, bran $12 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 20, loose or baled hay 8@11, 
oat straw 6@7, rye 7210. Potatoes 60@70c P 
bu, turnips 15@30c, cabhages 2@3 P 100, beets 
20@2ic ¥ bu, carrots 20@25e, parsnips 30@35c, 
mushrooms 40@5ve P ib, apples 2 50@@3 2% 
~ bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Early 
Rose potatoes 83@85c P bu, fair to good 78@ 

82c, Rural New Yorkers < h’ 85e, Globe onions 
$1 90@2 P bbl, Danvers T0@7ic, cabbage 2@ 
2 25 ® 100, squash 2@2 25 P cra, spinach 1 25 
@1 75 P bbl, Baldwin apples 3 50@3 75 P bbl, 
fair to good 3@3 25, Greenings 3@5 25, Spys 
3@3 75, Ben Davis 3 25@3 75, Cape Cod eran- 
berries 9 50@10 50. Nearby fresh eggs 12c P 
dz, western 11@12c, fowls 9@10e P tb 1 w, 10 
@lilec d w, turkeys 9@1ic l ww. 12@ 130 d w.ducks 
9@10c. Ch timothy hay 12 P ton, No 1 10 50 
@11, mixed 8 50, straight rye straw 8@8 50, 
tangled rye 7@7 50, wheat and oat 6@6 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, strictly fresh 
eggs 114@12c P dz, duck eggs 22@23c, chickens 
10@1lce P th 1 w, fowls 9c 1 w, 9@10¢ dow, tur- 
keys 11@12c 1 w, 12@14¢ dw, ducks Na@i3e d 
w. White potatoes 75@85u P bu, onions $1 75 
@2 £ bbl, cabbages 1 50@2 50 P 100, sninach 
60@80e P bu, turnips 12@15e, beets 30@40c, 
apples 3@3 75 ® bbl, cranberries 8@9. Ch 
timothy hay 15 50@13 ® ton, No 1 12@12 
clover mixed 8@9, straight rye straw 8, tan- 
gled rye 6 50@7, wheat 5@5 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


P 100, apples 83@4 # bbl. 
P az, cold 
P ib 1 w, 12 
14@li5e d w, 
Corn 34c P bu, 
middlings 14, 


7543 





The Kattrer Market. 


New York State—At Albany, active and 


firmer. Good toch cmy tubs 20@2ic P |b, 
prints 21@22e, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch emy tubs 20@2ic, prints 21@22c, 
dairy 14@18c. 

At New York, the general strength of the 


market continues and possibly a shade above 
quoted prices obtained for choice qualities. 
Under grades of creamery work out well, but 
dairy goods are more or less defective and sell 
irregularly. Quotations as follows: Elgin 
and other western creamery extras 20sec P 
tbh, western firsts 18}@19}c, seconds 17@18c, 
N Y cmy 194@20c, N Y¥ dairy half firkin tubs, 
extra 18@19c, western imt emy 16@17c, west- 
ern factory extras 154@1ic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm, receipts moderate. HKigin and other 
western separator cmwy extra 2le P lb, firsts 
20c, seconds 18@19c, imt cmy l7c, ladles 15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market steady 
under moderate receipts. Fey emy 
21@22c P Ib, ch 2@2ic, June cmy 18@19e, 
imt emy 17@18c, ladles 15@16c, dairs prints 
18@19¢. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and firm. Ch 
emy tubs 22c ® Ib, prints 23c, dairy 15¢c.—At 
Meveland, extra cmy. 205@22c, firsts 19@20c, 
seconds 17@18e, dairy fey 14@15c, ch 12@13c. 


At Boston, receipts are increasing, but 








demand Lolds up well and prices are sustain- 
ed at the full former range. Quotations are 
as follows: Extra cmy Vt and N H asst 
sizes 22c P tb, northern N Y asst sizes 2Ic, 
large tubs 2le, western 20@21c, northern emy 
firsts 19@20c, eastern 18@20c, western firsts 
19c, extra Vt dairy 18c, N Y l7c, N Y and Vt 
firsts i6c, western 14@l6c, western imt emy 15 
@ldke, ladles l4c. Prints and boxes 1@2¢ 
premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Markei. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand and light supply, prices firm. Full 
cream cheddars 8@8}c P lb,tlats 8@8}e, skims 


3@5c, imt Swiss 13}@14c.—At Syracuse, full 
creain 95@10c. 
At New York, home trade is moderate, 


export demand irregular and the market gen- 
erally tending toward weakness. Quotations: 
N Y full cream large fey 8c P tb, ch 8@8}e, 
tair to good 74@7ic, common 6$@7c, small fey 
colored 8?@9c, white 8?@9c. Light skims 6@ 
64c, part skins 54@6c, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade fair 
at weak prices. N Y full cream fey 8c P 1b, 
fair to good 7}, @8ie, Swiss 124@13c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full 
MaIe P ib, flats, large size 9@Y9ic, 
10@1W}c, Ohio 94@9bhe. 

Ohio—At Columbus, guiet and steady. N 
Y full cream lic # lb, Ohio 10c, family favor- 
ites 10}c, limburger 14c.—At Cleveland, N Y 
standard 


cream 
sinall 


full cream 10@104c, Ohio Y@9bke, 
6@8c, skims 4@6c. 
At Boston, full supplies depress the war- 


ket and prices Jean to buyers’ favor. Quota- 
tions: N Y small extra9c P tb, large %e, firsts 
8c, seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 8}#@9e, firsts 
8c, seconds 6@7c, extra sage 10@1lc, part 
skims 4@5c, western twins 8@8}c, Ohio flats 
v1 . > 

(3@8e. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, arrivals only moderate, trade 
quiet. Fey red $3 50@4 P bbl, King 3@4. Ben 
Davis 250@4, Spy 25024350, Baldwin 2 50@3 50, 
Greening 2 50@4, common to fair 1 50@2. 

Lbeans 

At New York, prices well sustained. Ch 
marrow $1 40 ® bu, fair to good 1 10@1 35, ch 
medium 1 05@1 15, white kidney 1 50, red 
1 60@1 70, yellow eye 1 30, Cal limal 55, ’97 
green peas 75@95c P bu, turtle soup or Black 
Spanish beans 1 55@1 60. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, in fairly active demand and 
firm. Fey evap’d apples 95@10ce P tb, prime 
83@88e, sun-dried sliced 3@4hc, chopped 3}@ 
3ge, cores and skins 2}@2#c, cherries 15c P tb, 
blackberries 4@44c, evap’d raspberries 11@ 
12c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

Regs. 

At New York, receipts continue large, but 
demand is good and prices fairly steady. Fey 
selected nearby 12}¢ ®@ dz, N Y and Pa coun- 
try marks 12@12kc, western ch 12c, southern 
11$@12c. ‘ 

At Boston, generally lower prices under 
liberal receipts. Nearby and Cape fcy l6c P 
dz, ch fresh eastern 134c, fair to good 124@ 
13c, Vt and N H ch fresh 13}c, Ind selected 
13c, western fresh 124@13c, southern 125c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges irregular, cranberries 
firm, strawberries in fair supply. Cape Cod 
cranberries $9 50@11 P bbi, NJ 7 50@9, Ca- 
tawba grapes 8@12c # bskt, strawberries 25@ 
50c P gt, oranges 4@¢€ ® bx. Fla grape fruit 
5@7 P bx. Cal navel oranges 2@3 P bx, 
seedlings 1 25@1 75, tangerines 4 25@4 75. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, supplies continue light and 
prices firm. Western spring bran 75¥82bce P 
100 ibs, winter 80c, middlings 85@90c, linseed 
oilmeal $24 50 P ton, rye feed 624@65c P 100 
ibs, screenings 25@50c, brewers’ meal and 
grits 90@92c, coarse corn meal 71@T75c, prime 
cottonseed meal, delivered at New York 
rate points 18@18 50 P ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand fairly active, offer- 
ings moderate. Prime hay 75@80c ¥® 100 lbs, 
No 1 70@75c. No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@50c, clover 
mixed 45@50c, clover 30@40c, salt hay 40@45c, 
long rye straw 40@50c, oat 30@40c. 

Onions. 

At New York, weak and lower under full 

supplies. Orange Co red $1@2 P bag, yel- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


low 142, white 2@4, eastern white 3@6 
® bb), red 1 50@2 50, yellow i 50@2 50, N Y 
and western red 1@2 P bbl, yellow 1@2, 
white 2@4 50, Havana 3 25 P era. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal and the mar- 
ket dull. Ch native yellow 90c P bu, or $2 50 
®2 75 P large bbl, N Y state ch 2 25, common 
to good 1 75@2, Havana 3 35 ® cra, Spanish 
1@1 15. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, iu moderate supply at fuil 
late prices. L I stock $2 25@2 75 P bbl, N J 
212@2 37 P bbi, or 212@2 25 P sack, NY 
and western 2 25€2 50 $180 lbs, or 2 12@2 37 
® sack. Bermuda, prime 6@7 50 #¥ bbl, sec- 
onds 3 50@5, Belgian 2@2 25 P 168-lb sack, 
Fla 3@6 ® bbl, N J sweets 2 50@4 50 ® bbl. 

At Boston, no change of importance, prices 
coutinue strong. Aroostook Hebrons, extra 


80c P bu, fair to good 75@78c, Rural New 
Yorkers and Green Mts, extra 88@90c, fair to 
good 85c. Mich and Minn extra 88c, fair to 


good 83@85c, N Y White Stars and Burbanks 
80@83c, western 80c, PE I Chenangoes 75@ 
80c, New Brunswick 80c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand fairly active, supply 
ample. Live poultry: Fowls 8}@9c P lh, 
chickens 8@8%c, roosters 5c, turkeys 10@1I1c, 
ducks 50@7ic P pr, geese $1@1 50, pigeons 
25@30c. Dressed poultry: Fey western tur- 
keys 11@13c, Phila broilers 18@28c, Phila 
chickens 10@15c, N J prime 10@11c, N Y and 


Pa 93@10c, western 93@10c, Phila capons 
14@16c, N Y and Pa fowls 10c, western 
10c, ducks 9@94c, geese S8@9c, squabs 


1 50@2 75 P dz. 

At Boston, market well ‘cleaned up at 
steady prices. Fresh killed: Northern and 
eastern chickens, ch large 14@15c P ib, com- 
mon to good 8@10c, extra fowls 11@12c, com- 
mon to good 8@luc, ducks 8@10c, geese 8@ 
10c. Western dry packed, drawn and headed: 
Ch small turkeys 12@13c, fair to good 10@1Ic, 
ch chickens 10@lic, fowls 10@104c, ducks 7@ 
10c, geese 7@8c. Western undrawn: Ch tur- 
keys 1143@12k4c, chickens 9@10c, fowls 8@9c, 
roosters 6@64c, ducks 6@8c, tame _ pigeons 7ic 
@$1 P dz. Live poultry: Chickens 9@9¢e, 
fowls 9@94c, roosters 6c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, local winter 
moderate supply, southern 
Brussels sprouts 8@1l6c P qt, local beets 75c@ 
$1 P bbl, celery 35@50c P dz, southern cu- 
cumbers 2@3 50 P cra, N J and LI cabbage 
2@3 P 100, red cabbage 1@1 50 # bbl, cauili- 
flower 2 25@2 75 ® case, leeks 1 50@2 P 100 
bchs, peppers 4@6 P carrier, parsiey 2@2 50 
P 100 behs, marrow squash 1 25@1 50 P bbl, 
Hubbard 1 50@1 75, parsnips 50@7Tic P bbi, 
local carrots, washed 1 25 P bbl, unwashed 1 
@1 12, string beans 2@4 50 P cra, spinach 1@ 
2 P bbl. Hothouse products: Cucumbers 
75ic@2 P dz, caulitlower 1 75@2 P dz, mush- 
rooms 30@50c P th, tomatoes 10@25c, aspara- 
gus 3@4 50 P dz, rhubarb 6@10c P ib, lettuce 
40@75c P dz, radishes 1@2 P 100 bechs. 


A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to our Readers. 


DisorDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Biadder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava SHRUB, 
called by botanists, the 
piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges river, East 
India. It has the extra- 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. : 5 

Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New York, 
testifies in the Christian Witness that it cured him of 
Kidney disease after sixteen years’ suffering. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks 
the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Blad- 
der disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies also testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may jadge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 

- ¢ es * r 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 


vegetables in 
produce slow. 
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Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 








Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects indicated. These and 
many others are more fully described.in 
our free illustrated catalogue. 


COD BOOS ESSE SEHES EDP ST GOSS KOStGEe 
P21 SOP TOUS 1 SIS 1 SOSE 


Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper. 


By L. Wrieut. A complete and standard 
guide to the management of poultry, for do- 
mestic use, the markets or exhibition. It 
suits at once the plain poulterer, who must 
make the business pay, and the chicken fancier, 
whose taste is for gay plumage and strange 


bright birds. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo., 2.00 
Principles of Dog Training. 
By W. C. Perry (Kit Killbird). Ashmont. 


This work is handsomely bound and neat in all 
details. For the amateur dog trainer, it will 
be found exceedingly valuable. Price, post- 
paid, .50 


Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 


By J. H. SANDERS. Being the general prin- 
ciples of heredity applied to the business of 
breeding horses and the management of stal- 
lions, brood mares and foals. he book em- 
braces all that the breeder should know in re- 
gard to the selection of stock, management of 
the stallion, brood mare, and foal, and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to breeding animals. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Practical Rabbit Keeper. 


By Cunicuuus. Illustrated. A compre- 
hensive work on keeping and raising rabbits 
for pleasure as well as for profit. he book 
is abundantly illustrated with all the various 
courts, warrens, hutches, fencing, etc., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most 
important species of rabbits throughout the 
world. 12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 


By HENRY STEWART, author of ‘‘The Shep- 
herd’s Manual,” “Irrigation,” etc. A useful 
and practical work, by a writer who is well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Strawberry Culturist. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. Containing the 
history, sexuality, field and garden culture of 
strawberries, forcing or pot culture, how to 
grow from seed, hybridizing, and all informa- 
tion necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries, together with a de- 
scription of varieties. Fully illustrated. Flexi- 
ble cloth, 12mo. 25 


Profitsin Poultry. 


Useful and ornamental breeds and their 
profitable management. This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of a number 
of practical men in all departments of poultry 
raising. It is profusely illustrated and forms 
a unique and important addition to our poultry 
literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Nut Culturist. 


By ANDREW S. FuLLER. A treatise on the 
propagation, planting and cultivation of nut- 
bearing trees and shrubs adapted to the climate 
of the United States, with the scientific and 
common names of the fruits known in com- 
merce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. In- 
tended to aid the farmer to increase his in- 
come without adding to his expenses or labor. 
12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


FREE CATALOGU 


Our 100-page il- 
lustrated cata- : 
logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock : 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- é 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all ' 
applying. Address .. .. 

: 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO e 
OES OSES NSO 1SES NOES OES DEST SOSH 


QO ROS ESOS ESOS COT CHS eter ee 
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From Havana, 





The work of the court of inquiry seeking to 
fix the cause of the Maine disaster bas pro- 
gressed steadily, but not a word as to the prob- 
able decision has been Gougpes. all witnesses 
being sworn to secrecy. With each succeed- 
ing day the opinion that the explosion was 
cansed by outside agencies and that the court 
will so find grows. The court held a session 
at Key West to examine the survivors there, 
afterward returning to Havana. The divers 
are experiencing much difficulty on account 
of the dark, turbid water and the tangled 
mass of debris. The Maine rests in a bed of 
mud which makes the examination of her bot- 
tom a difficult task. From time to time bud- 
ies are taken from the wreck, but they are 
badly decomposed. Several tugs of the 
wrecking companies are at work on the scene. 

Spanish papers and authorities still assert 
that carelessness aboad the Maine was the 
cause of the catastrophe. Spanish divers have 
been examining the wreck and will report to 
a Spanish court of inquiry. The Vizcaya, 
the Spanisa —— which recently paid 

y 


New York a frienc visit, is now at 
Havana. Spain has denied that there 
are any mines in Havana barbor, but 


notwithstanding this, many experts are in- 
clined to think that a floating torpedo or wine 
was responsible. 

There is serious friction between the volun- 
teers and Gen Blanco and the colunial 
cabinet. A serious uprising may take piace at 
any time. The volunteers are mtter opponents 
of autonomy. A recent reportin an auton- 
omist paper that they were to be disarmed by 
Blanco ve:y nearly precipitated a conflict. 
Secretary Long bas offered the services of the 
cruiser Mertgomery and the gunboat Nash- 
ville to take relief supplies to the starving 
Cubans. 

The Spanish armored cruiser Almirante 
Oquendo, a sister ship of the Vizcaya, has ar- 
rived in Havana harbor. She was greeted 
with intense enthusiasm. She Jeft the Canary 
islands Feb 15, the day of the Maine disaster, 
and knew nothing of the affair until she en- 
tered the harbor. Feeling against Americans 
is running high. Several newspaper corre- 
spondents have been ordered from the island. 

SS 

Intervention in Cuba. —It is the general opin- 
ion that the Maine disaster has delayed rather 
than hastened the intervention of the United 
States in Cuba. It is stated on good author- 
ity that Spain was informed that unless peace 
was in sight by March 1, the United States 
would actively intervene, and that every Eu- 
ropean government understood the watter, 
none offering a protest in behalf of Spain. As 
the time approached Spain put forth every 
effort to gain. an additional two months. Then 
came the Havana horror which has changed 
everything, embarrassing the admimstration, 
for President McKinley is now unable to act 
according to his original plan without creating 
the appearance of acting prematurely, perhaps 
unjustly, upon the Maine affair. 





War Mutterings from the South.—Infor- 
mation has been received by the state de- 
partinent at Washington that a small revolu- 
tion has broken ont at Valencia, about 200 
miles from Caracas, capital of Veneznela. The 
outbreak is in opposition to President An- 
drade, recently 1naugurated as the successor to 
President Crespo. Word was received at the 
same time by the navy department that US 
cruiser Brooklyn and the gunboat Annapolis 
had arrived at La Guayra, the seaport of Ca- 
racas, so that American lives and interests 
will be protected. There are mutterings 
against President Guiteras of Salvador. A 
discontented element blames him for the low 
price of coffee and silver and the high price of 
imports. A revolution is threatened. 





A Duel in France.—Cel Picquart and Col 
Henry, opposing witnesses iu the Zola trial, 
fought a duél with swords at Paris, March 5. 
Col Henry was wounded twice, while Col Pic- 
quart was untouched. On the witness stand 
Col Henry had said that Col Picquart lied and 
the duel was the result. At the conclusion 
Henry refused to shake his opponent’s hand. 


Lee’s Recall Requested and Refused.—The 
state department at Washington last week re- 
ceived a request from Spain that Consul-Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee be recalled from Havana. 
The United States courteously but tiatly re- 
fused to comply with the request. Spain also 
made objection to the use of American war- 
ships for conveying supplies to the starving 
reconcentradoes. The United States replied 





that arrangements were completed for so car- 
rying a consignment this week and the gov- 
ernment can see no impropriety in using war- 


OUR 


ships. The feeling ‘at Havana against Gen 
Lee is very strong and the Madrid papers at- 
tack him bitterly, making all sorts of absurd 
eharges. President MeKinley expresses hiim- 
selfas entirely satisfied with the way in 
which Gen Lee has borne himself through 
these trying times and will not consider his 
recall. 


From Alaska.—Reports have 
at Seattle, Wash, that a Canadian official has 
raised the British flag on the summit of 
White pass, heretofore regarded as American 
territory. It is feared that serious trouble may 
result from this and the consequent attempt 
of Canadian officials to collect duty there and 
at Chilkoot pass. Martial law has been estab- 
lished at Skaguay. The death rate there av- 
erages 15 daily. 


been received 





From Abroad—It is reported that Spain has 


bought three warships of Chili.——The An- 
glo-German loan contract with China has 
been signed.——-The would-be assassins of 


King George of Greece, who made a dastardly 
attempt on the king’s life last week, have been 
captured.——Hayti has paid the fullamount of 
the Italian claim for the illegal seizing and 
selling of an Italian vessel. France is now 
pressing a claim.——Jt is reported that the 
French and British differences on the West 
African coast are being adjusted.——Prince 
Albert of Belgium,a nephew of King Leopold 
and heir apparent to the throne,is to make an 
extensive tour of the United States. ——-Prince 
Philip of Saxe-Coburg Gotha is seeking a di- 
vorce from his wife, Princess Louise.of Bel- 
gium.——General elections for the Ontario 
Jegislature resulted in a virtualif not actual 
defeat for the liberal government which has 
held power for more than 25 years. 

The entire Austrian ministry, headed by 
Baron von Gautsch von Frankenthurn, have 
resigned. The emperor has appointed Count 
Franz von Thun Honenstein to forma new 
cabinet. The retiring cabinet assumed oftice 
Nov 30, 1897.——There is a quiet muvement on 
the part of England, France and Russia to 
strengthen their naval forces in China seas, 
that is evidence that affairs in the far east are 
not as peaceful as appears on the surface.—— 
The Italian parliament celebrated the jubilee 
anniversary of the constitution March 4. 
King Humbeit’s speech was greeted with tu- 
multuous applause. 





In General—The government has plans com- 
vneted for a very thorough survey of the Alas- 
Ee coast this summer.——The pure food con- 
gress at Washington was attended by ahout 
200 delegates. War against food adulteration 
was declared in strong terms.——A great effort 
is being made to end the cotton strikein Mas- 
sachusetts by means of a board of arbitration. 
——A challenge from four American colleges 
—Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and Yale—to 
the British universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for a cable chess match has been for- 
warded.--—The Yale college crew has been 
invited by the Allgemeiner clun of Hamturg 
to take part in a national regatta to be held 
in Germany iu July.——The new torpedo boat 
Talbut made 22 knots an hour ijn her builders’ 
trial last week.——Senators Gallinger, Money 
and Thurston and Representatives Smith of 
Michigan and Cummings of New York have 
visited Cuba to inspect in their individual ca- 
ae. the condition of the island.—— Wil- 
iam M. Singerly, publisher and editor of the 
Philadelphia Record,died suddenly last week. 
——Postmaster-General Gary has issued an 
advertisement inviting bids for furnishing 
stamped envelopes and paper wrappers for the 
department and also for furnishing adhesive 
postage stamps. New conditions will make it 
possible for small coneerns hitherto shut ont 
to bie and will probably save the government 
a large sum. 





War Preparations—Despite the outward 
calm pending the decision of the court of in- 
quiry at Havana, the government is making 
every effort possible to put the navy and army 
in the best possibie condition should war be 
declared as a result of the Maine affair or Cu 
ban interference. Work is being rushed on 
the several warships being built. The gun- 
boat Princeton is to be launched March 2. 
The monitor Miantonomoh and the ram Ka- 
tahdin have been put in commission. Repairs 
on the Monitor Puritan are being rushed and 
she will soon be ready for sea. The Pond 
machine tool company of Plainfield, N J, has 
received orders to hurry work on its order 
for disappearing gun carriages for coast de- 
fense. The strongest fleet of modern American 
warships ever under one command 1s being 
assembled off the southern coast under Ad- 
miral Sicard. These preparations do not nec- 
essarily mean that war is imminent, but that 
the administration is to be prepared for any 








STORY OF THE NEWS 


Since the Maine’s disaster there 
has been an unprecedented rush to enlist in 


emergency. 


the navy. 





A Market for Warships.—That Spain is in 
the market for warships there 1s no doubt, 
and it is evident that she is leaving no stone 
unturned to invrease her naval strength as 
rapidly as possible. She bas bid for three 
Chilian warships and also for two Brazilian 
coast detense ships now being built in a 
French yard. It is affirmed that United States 
representatives have been actively engaged 
in securing information as to warships build- 
ing-in Europe that can be bought, but that no 
negotiations for the purchase of such ships 
have been opened. It is asserted that the ad- 
ministration at Washington has specific knowl- 
edge of every warship now on the market and 
the price at which each for which Spain is 
now bidding can be secured. I.is even as- 
serted that options on two ships now build- 
ing on the Clyde have voluntarily been offered 
the United States. 





Tobacco Growing, Practical and Scientific, 





This is the title of an admirable pamphlet 
for 1898 which the Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, 143 Liberty street, New York city, 
will send free to any of our readers who apply 
to them for it, mentioning that The Home- 
stead said so. In this work Prof Mapes dis- 
cusses in a most interesting way the famous 
tobacco experiments at Poquonock, the Mapes 
tobacco ash constituents, composition of 
cigar leaf, etc, as well as renorts from many 
practical growers of this peculiar and sensi- 
tive crop. Prof Mapes quotes liberally from 
our book ‘‘Leaf Tobacco, Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing and Manufacture,’’ and says 
of it: ‘‘We know of no higher authority or all 
practical points in tobaeco growing than tis 
recent work.’’ 

It is needless to say that the Mapes pamphiet 
is this year more than up to its previous high 
standing, jnst as the Mapes manures are con- 
stantly kept up to high water mark. The 
Mapes tobacco fertilizer has won first place 
by many years of constant use by many of tha 
vely best growers throughout the cigar-leaf re- 
gions. This is acrup whose profit depends 
mainly upon quality. And it is the Mapes 
manures that help to make quality as much as 
any one thing. 

——EEE 

PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco moving slowly in 
Lancaster Co, the greater part being bought, 
but sales are kept more quiet than in previous 
years. Prives vary but little. The demand 
is for short goods for filler purposes. Seed 
sells at 5c through and as high as 10c for 
wrapper; Havana sells as high as 1l5e for a 
fine glossy wrapper leaf and some as low as 
5e through. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remarkable 
curative properties. Sold only in boxes. 


The Best Timber, Farm and Mineral Lands 
in Wisconsin aie easily reached via Wisconsin 
Central lines, fast trains leaving Chicago and 
Milwaukee daily for St Paul, Minneapolis, 
Ashland and Duluth. Manufacturers, home- 
seekers and the public can obtain further in- 
formation by applying to Frederick Abbott, 
Land Commissioner, W. H. Killen, Industrial 
Commissioner, or James C. Pond, Gen’! Pass 
Ag’t, all located at Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Machine New to most of our readers 1s 
the Keystone potato planter manufactured by 
the Keystone Mfg Co of Sterling, Ill. It 
makes its first appearance upon the market 
this season. It has, however, been thoronghly 
tested by the manufacturers and is guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. The object of its intro- 
duction is to place a machine upon the market 
that will be low enough in price to enable ev- 
ery farmer to own his potato planter. Those 
who used it testify to its true worth and say 
that by its aid they were enabled to plant four 
to five acres of potatoes in eight hours’ work. 
Theyclaim that it does the work nerfectly,open- 
ing the furrow,dropping the seed, and covering 
in a uniform manner that produces a nice,even 
growth of plants. If a farmer had sucha 
machine he could plant bis own potatoes and 
those of his neighbors at a mere nominal cost, 
charging so much per acre. This plan would 
seem to offer many advantages. If vou should 
need such a machine, you would do well to 
write these people for catalog and prices be- 
fore buying. Kindly say to them that you saw 
this advertisement in our paper. 





Butter and Prizes at Topeka Convention. 
BENNETT. 


B. C. 


There were 495 tubs of butter entered for 
piizes at the recent national creamery conven- 
tion besides several tubs which arrived too 
late to compete. The average quality was un- 
usually low—the lowest the writer has seen 
for years. The highest score was 98, and 
this butter was made by Sam Hangdahl of 
New Sweden, Minn. A gold medal with 
diamond setting and $50 in cash was the pre- 
mium. The next highest score was 97}. This 
butter was made by M. Mortensen of Ames, 
Ja. This premium was a silver medal and 
$25 cash. The sum of $3000 was divided pro 
rata among the vther exhibits scoring 95 or 
better. In this list W. W. Day of Tripoli, 
Bremer county, Ia, stood first, and other 
Iowa buttermakers caine in close to him. 

A singular thing in this connection is the 
fact that the only technical paper read was 
that of H. E. Schuknecht of Albert Lea, 
Minn. His subject was Pasteurization for 
buttermaking, and he claimed for pasteuriza- 
tion that it is the thing absolutely essential to 
enable the buttermakers to control ripening 
of the creain and secure strictly uniform qual- 
ity every day in the year and improve the 
keeping qualities of the butter. To bear out 
his assertions Mr Schuknecht had a tub of 
pasteurized butter entered in the contest 
which he believed to be practically perfect, 
and batter experts who examined it agreed 
with bim. Yet the judges at the convention 
scored this butter only 894, a score which 
threw it out of the western extra class and 
stamped it as inferior butter. 

The writer examined this butter and com- 
pared it with other exhibits and found that 
the judges made no mistake. Mr Schuknecht 
was totally surprised but upon testing his tub 
after it was scored, agreed to the correct- 
ness of the marking. The butter had ‘‘gone 
off.’ There was no accounting for it. It 
was acomplete surprise, but there were also 
many tubs of raw cream butter that had dete- 
riorated in the same unexplainable way. The 
judges were W. D. Collyer of Chicago, Orin 
Douglas of Boston, and W. M. Healy of New 
York. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 
Cough.—J. G. D. has a cow which has a 
cough,also 1s tender on her feet. This cough 
is caused by a thickening of the membrane of 
the throat and little can be done by medicine. 
Mix 2 dr biniodide of mercury with 2 0z lard 
and rub a little of this on the throat oncea 
week, also foil a teacupful of flaxseed into a 
pulp, pour this on half a pail of bran while it 
is hot. When cool puta tablespoonful of good 
ginger init. Give hera mash of this kind 
once a day. Keep the animal on asofs floor 
until she has her calf. 





Black Teeth in Hogs.—G. B. M. (N Y) 


wants to know if there is sucha thing as 
black teeth in pigs. Occasionally we find 
black teeth in hogs, but usually tiey do no 
harm. If the pigs are doing well do not in- 
te1fere; on the other hand, if you think the 

ig is suffering from toothache, extract them. 
This is a simple operation and will do the 
pig no harm. 


Mortification. —_-F. M. W. (Pa) has a esw 
which Lad a quarter of her ndder turn bine; 
after a time it slonghed off as. clean as if it had 
been cut off with a knife. It nearly healed 
but has broken out again. Clean the part 
out well with warm. water, then dip a strip 
of soft muslin in terchloride of antimony and 
press it into the part and work it around for 
a minute, then draw it out. Do the same 
thing on the third day, then mix 1 dr of 
chloride of zine in 4 pt of waterand apply a 
little once a day to ileal it. Also give the 
cow 1 drsulphate of iron in a bran mash 
morning and night for two weeks. 


Paralyzed Lips.—S. i. A. (WVa) has a horse 
which got cold which caused the lips to swell. 
The swelling has gone out but the lins hang 
limp and seem to be paral~zed. The horse 
had also a sore throat. Rub the outside of 
the lips once a day with cantharides fora 
few days, then skip a week and rub again if 
necsessary, also give the horse 30 drops of the 
fluid extract of nux vomica at a dose twice a 
day in a smal] bran mash. Continue this 


for 10 days, then skip a week and give again, 
and so on until he is cured. 








LIVE STOCK 


EX-PRESIDENT 


INTERESTS 





HARRISON'S NEPHEW 





When Worn Out Nothing Helped Him Like 


PAINE'S CELERY COMPOUN 


To be born a Harrison has been,in this coun- 
try, as with the Pitt family of prime ministers 
in England, to turn instinctively toward poli- 
tics and a public life. 

Two presidents of the United States, a gov- 
ernor of Virginia,who was alsoa signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and a member 
of congress for several years—all within four 
generations, father to son, has but one paral- 
jel in this country and few abroad. 

Mr John Scott Harrison, Jr, nephew of ex- 
Presideut Harrison, whose hard, telling cam- 
paign work in the southwest showed the 
strong family gift, sends the following appre- 
ciative estimate of Paine’s celery compound 
as an ideal restorative for the body and brain 
when either 1s excessively used: 

Kansas City, Mo, JAn 28, 1598. 
Writs, RicHarpson & Co, 

Gentiemen—It gives me pleusure to say that 
Paine’s celery compound has proved of ines- 
timahble benetit to me at different times, when 
the labors incident to.my work and the nerv- 
ous strain tollowing arduous work in cam- 
paigns had taxed me pbysically. With the 
thousands of other mental workers, who have 
been benefited by it, I can recommend it as 
a great restorative and builder. Yours truly, 

JoHN Scott HARRISON, JR. 

Paine’s celery compound is the one means 
regarded sufficiently effective by conscientious 
physicians to be relied on in cases of debility 
arising from whatever caase, and to counter- 
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act the strain of unexpected, prolonged work 
and excitement. Itis the only remedy pre- 
pared under the eyes of the medical profes- 
sion, and in strict accordance with the direc- 
tions of a physician of acknowledged ability. 

No ordinary help, no well meaning but un- 
professional concoction, sarsaparilla or blood 
purifier can do what Paine’s celery compound 
is able to accomplish: Cure men and women 
of such serious diseases as kidney troubles, 
liver complaints and dyspepsia, or permanent- 
ly drive away—aud there’s the point that no 
sufferer should lose sight of—permanently 
drive out of the system, rheumatism, neural- 
gia and all skin affections. 

Nerves and brain can be worked out. This 
is the condition of thousands of exhausted 
nervous systems that have been almost work- 
ed to death in school, counting rooms, fac- 
tories and stores. Shaky nerves, flabby mus- 
cles, muddy complexions and the general ap- 
pearance of weariness and pain tell the story 
of exhaustion. Persistent headaches go with 
nervous debility. That terrible throbbing of 
the heart comes from a wretched condition of 
the nervous system. 

The sure way to get back to perfect health 
of body and brain is to regulate and nourish 
the nerves by means of Paine’s celery com- 
pound. It is a searching cure for all diseases 
that indicate vitiated blood. It builds up 
the strength and replaces used up parts by 
new, vigorous tissues. 
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THE FARMER’S HOME 
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MODEST, 
A Home Water Supply. 


J. D. SMITH. 





A noticeable feature in fartoo many farm 
homes is a lack of little conveniences. This 
is not so because of an unwillingness on the 
part of the farmer to provide them, but sim- 
ply the result of not having given the matter 
sufficient thought. The few suggestions here 
offered come after having tried the ‘told way” 
and more or less experience in the use of 
something better. 

I dislike aiways a personal reference, but I 
may be excused in saying that some i2 years 
ago we built a new house, and while not a 
dollar was laid out in useless show or fin- 
ery, we did spend hours, and I may say days, 
planning to make everything as convenient 
as possible. Perhaps as gvod proof of our 
success as any may be to suy that the late 
Col F. D. Curtis, who held the first four 
days’ dairy school held in our county at our 
home, said afterward, in a public meeting, 
that ours was the best arranged farmhouse 
he had ever seen. 

We have spring water, but at one time we 
thought it convenient when it came in a 
trough some 20 feet outside the kitchen door. 
This we changed by bringing inin pipes, plac- 
ing brass heating pipes in the kitchen range, 
and connecting with stationary wash tubs, 
sinks, bathroom, etc. Under the old system 
nulmberless pails of water had to be carried 
from the trough to the kitchen,and then many 
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THE DOWNSTAIRS ROOMS. 








times just when the women folks needed 
warm water they found some of us ‘‘horrid 
men’’ had taken it nearly all out of the res- 
ervoir. All this is changed, as every pail of 
hot water drawn from the hot water tank 
(which holds 52 gallons) is replaced automatic- 
ally by one of coid, and it too begins to heat. 
It may seem unnecessary to call especial at- 





INEXPENSIVE AND PRETTY 


tention to this matter of hot and cold water, 
but so far as I know ours was the first farm- 
house in our county so fitted up. Very many 
farmers have since brougut the water inside 
in this manner, but there are still legions of 
farmhouses that could have this convenience 
as well as not, and at a comparatively trifling 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


cost. Not only is it a great labor-saving 
device, but, once introduced in the house, 
some suitable appliance must be provided for 
Temoving all waste water, and every one 
knows what a nuisance the old-time ‘‘slop 
drain’’ was. 

Nothing short of glazed sewer pipe put down 
in cement will answer. Ours is a four-inch 
pipe, and carries the waste from bathroom, 
sink, wash tubs and dairy room, in short ev- 
ery particle of waste water is carried 230 feet 
from the house and empties over a large piece 
of meadow, and produces iminense crops of 
hay every year. The introduction of water 
in the cellar and throughout the house saves 
miles of travel every year, to say nothing of 
the economy of time. Labor costs money, 
and time is money. In another article I will 
call attention te the woodpile. 


For a Pretty Little Home. 


This house, designed by Frank W. S. King, 
can be built almost anywhere for $1200 to 
$1500, the latter figure including the dormer 
windows and a fireplace. The most attractive 
coloring would b gray with white trimmings, 
the gables moss green.“ The first story should 
be clapboarded and the gables shingled. The 
foundation may be brick or stone, and a 
cellar is provided under the entire house. 
There is a covered back porch which appears 
on the downstairs floor plan, though notin 
the accompanying elevation. The dormer 
windows may be omitted, if necessary, at a 
saving of $25 each. 

Downstairs there is a good reception 





hall, 
















with an ornamental staircase, and every room 
is entered from this ball. There are double 
doors between the parlor and reception hall, 
so the two apartments can be thrown into 
one. There is ample porch room, front and 
back. Provision is made for a fireplace in 
the sitting-room. This may be omitted, ata 
saving of $50. The approach to the cellar is 
from the kitchen. There is but one chimney. 
The front stairs present an easy rising tread. 
There are four good chambers, with ample 
closet room. The room shown in the upstairs 
plan is all available, the space under the slop- 


ing roof being over the piazza. This addi- 
tional space is useful for storage. By omit- 
ting one chamber a bathroom could be put 


in. The hight of the first story is 9 ft, second 
story 8 ft 6 in. 





A Convenient Kitchen. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 





Tt is surprising how many badly arranged 
kitchens we find upon our farms, kitchens 
that make slaves of women instead of the 
‘‘kitchen queens’’ our poets sing about. A 
woman’s housekeeping orbit is ‘‘fixed’’ 
from table to pantry, pantry to sink, sink to 
stove and an occasional visit to the cellar. 
This goes on day in and day out, 365 days in 
the year. If this orbitis not economically ar- 
ranged, think of the waste, the enormous 
waste,of time during a year. The time would 
equal a two weeks’ visit to one’s old home, 


and if one has a second trade, of sewing, 
scribbling or even berry picking in its sea- 
son, that *‘time is money,’’ and that money 


would enable one to buy a coveted pieve of 
furniture or go toward an organ or piano. 

Husbands like to see their wives looking 
fresh, yet they do not comprehend how much 
these little conveniences help to keep us 
young and free from acidity. 

Low sinks are found in many farmhouses, 
sinks that were made two or three genera- 
tions back and should have gone out of fash- 
ion with ‘‘stocks’’ and ‘‘pumpkin hoods.”’ 
These sinks round one’s back and hesides 
the dragging acne from working over them, 
the after-effects often come in the form of 
divers distressing ailments. The spare time 
of a rainy day, a afew boards and a willing 
Barkis would make that sink the correct 
hight and add sufficient shelf room on _ both 
sides for water buckets, unwashed and washed 
dishes and milk The partition 
wood box, that can de filled in the woodshed, 


vessels. 


then swung around inside the kitchen walls, 
saves quantities of dirt and trouble. I wish 
that all farmhouses might have one, also a 


good supply of running water, or at least an 
easy working pumip in the sink. 

A good floor is a great labor 
good 1 do not necessarily mean an 
hardwood floor; a smooth pine 
painted or covered with oilcloth 
does nicely and saves much in 
whereas a rough splintery fluor is 
ing. 

sesides the china cioset and pantry, you 
will need a good sized clothes closet to stow 
away the children’s everysilay jackets, caps 
and rubbers, also the men’s jerseys and 
boots, which, especially in winter when the 
average farmer dines in his kitchen, are not 
ornamental if hanging from pegs or standing 
about the room. A kettle closet that affords 
a great amount of comfort is made in the 
wall close to the stove. And right here iet 
me say that these may be easily improvised 
in the old fireplace that you closed with a fire 
board. 

When possible have your cooking table in 
the pantry. Most new houses are planned in 
this way, with flour bins, towel drawers, etc, 
conveniently near. But a good sized pine 
table will do, and above it have a row of 


saver, and by 
expensive 
one, Kept 
carpeting, 
scrubbing, 

soui-vex- 


hooks to accommodate the spoons, beaters, 
cutters, strainers, etc. With the flour barrel 
at your right, and the molasses and other 


jugs at your left, you can dispatch the week- 
y baking in quick time. 
——— 

A Good Bread Board is a plain piece of white 
table oilcloth, with a hole in it to hang up 
by. It is easily cleaned, as dough will not 
stick to it.—[Mary S. Stelson. 















Single Dahlias, 


For massive effect of gorgeous, widely va- 
rying colors, continuing from midsummer to 
late autumn, the single dahlia is not excelled 
by any other tlower. While in size and state- 
liness their flowers are inferior to those of the 
improved double forms, in chaste beanty, 
graceful form and intensity of colours they oc- 
cupy a front rank. In their chief habits and 
mode of cultivation the single dahlias do not 
differ materially from the double kinds, and 
when specially desirable kinds, like those 


portrayed in colored plate of our December 
18th number, and in the engraving presented 
herewith, they should be wintered in a frost- 


proof cellar,and may be increased by division 
of the roots, or by cuttings. Single dahlias 
are especially useful as cut flowers, and for 
filling large vases or jardinieres nothing pret- 
tier and more graceful can be imagined. 

OUR GRAND DAHLIA OFFER. 

To promote the growth of, and create an 
increased interest in, the cultivation of flow- 
ers among the people, we have made an ar- 
rangement with W. P. Peacock of New Jersey, 
a leading grower of dahlias and of interna- 
tional reputation as an originator of improved 





varieties, to supply our readers with special 
sets of prize-winning dahlia tubers. These 
are in every case delivered postpaid, will be 


of the first quality, and each set accompanied 
by full cultural directions. Prompt service 
pleases most people, and we will, when re- 
quested, fill orders immediately upon receipt. 
We would suggest, however, that it will be 
safer and avoid the possibility of freezing in 
transit. if the bulbs are not sent until plant- 
ing time. All that we can dois to guarantee 
bulbs of the first quality securely packed; we 
cannot be responsible if they are spoiled by 
exposure in transit. Therefore in sending in 
their orders, subscribers should state whether 
they wish their tubers sent at once, or at the 
proper time to plantin their locality. All of 
the latter will be classified according to ge- 
ographical location as received. 

There is,of course, a possibility of there he- 
ing such a demand for some of the sets named 
below, that some special kinds may be ex- 
hausted. We should therefore advise sending 
in orders at once. In the event, however, of 
the exhaustion of any special kind of tuber, 
strong plants will be sent in their stead 
later. Following are seven sets of prize-win- 
ning dahlia tubers: Retail Prices 
Set 1. Clifford W. Brutun, one strong 


field-grown tuber, $0.50 
Set 2. Iridescent, one strong field- 

grown tuber, -50 
Set 3. Four tubers of superb named 

Cactus dahlias,four varieties, -60 
Set 4. Four tubers of named Show 

and Fancy dalilias, four varieties, -60 
Set 5. Fourtubers of superb named 

Pompon dahlias, four varieties, -60 
Set 6. Four tubers of named dablias, 

one each Cactus, Show, Fancy and 

Pompon, -60 
Set 7. Four tubers of named Single 

dahlias, four varieties, .60 





Ha town house, by the addition of salt, 
| lime, etc, makes the 
| growing the greater number of 


f and shrubs. 


| color. 


) the well-to-do alike, resort to some 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS 





In ordering sets, be sure to do so 

numbers given above. It willdo no harm to 

specify the kind or kinds you desire, but the 

set number should accompany each order. 
OUR SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER. 

For $1.25, we will send this journal one year, 
and any one set of dahlia tubers. specitied 
above. If more than one set of tubers is de- 
sired, add 25c for each additional set. Where 
no yearly subscription to our paper accompa- 
nies the order for dahlia tubers, they must be 
paid for at the retail price specified above. 
In all cases we prepay postage. Note also 
that a copy of American Agriculturist Year 


by the 


Book and Almanac tor 1898 is presented to 
each persou availing himself of the above 
offer. This book is alone worth many times 


the price placed upon it. 


Flowers for City or Village Homes. 
ADELE K. 





JOHNSON. 





The common soil found in the rear yard of 
ashes, 
soil for 
flowers and 
usually ac- 
city 


best possible 
vines. Favorable situations are 
cessible in the country but in cramped 
lots there is often no possible choice. 
To the genuine flower enthusiast there is no 
satisfaction in half-develoned flowers, vines 
Variety is often esteemed more 
Study the harmony of 
are always beautiful 


highly than quality. 
White blossoms 


and combine well with all colors. Shun 
planting blues with reds and reds that war 
with each other. Very pretty effects are 


sometimes produced by growing two plants of 
similar habits and harmonious colors, as a 
pink and white geranium or fuchsia in one 
large pot. 

Flower lovers in town houses, the poor and 
very in- 
genious devices for making room to grow their 
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favorites. One would have puzzled long to 
know that a unique shaped mass of the most 
luxuriant vines and flowers imaginable, a 
charming bit of color from a rear dining-room 
window in a fashionable block of houses, had 
a discarded zine sitz bath tub for a foundation. 

Four wooden shoe causes formed the basis of 
one quite extensive ‘‘garden.’’ They were 
arranged as described below by the ingenious 
mistress of a second story apartment. The 
dining and one sleeping room were at the rear, 
and below the donble and single window open- 
ing out of them was the roof of a first floor 
piazza. The boxes were filled deep enough 
with broken bricks and potsherds te allow 
the pots placed on them to reach just to the 
tops of the boxes, and the outside of the latter 
was painted dull vrown. When placed in 
position they reached six inches above the 
window sills and after being filled as full as 
possible with pots containing flowers, trail- 
ing and high growing vines, the spaces be- 
tween the pots and buxes and pots were pack- 
ed full of damp moss. - The latter was the 
sort used by florists and had first been picked 
apart and thoroughly dampened. Earth 
would have been used instead of moss but it 
was feared that the weight would be too much 
for the supports of the roof. The muss proved 
in every way as suitable, being easily kept 
wiojst. 

No variety of flowers is more desirable for 
table decoration than nasturtiums, with their 
handsome foliage, artistic shaped, brilliantly 
colored blossoms and spicy, refreshing fra- 
grance. Aud did you know that the dwarf 
varieties (Tom Thumb) and Tropreolum 
Lobbianum l1equiré comparatively littie rceot 
room and will flourish beautifnily in large 
pots, boxes or almost any receptacle. 
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About One-Half of what even 
man knows, his wife told 
Clure. 
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Garden and Floral 
GUIDE 1898. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


The Busy Man’s Catalogue and the Ladies’ Gardener 
and Adviser. The only one containing full Descrip- 
tions and Directions for planting and culture; 80 com- 
prehensive, condensed, classified, and indexed, that 
He who runs may read. Many illustrations from na- 
ture. Colored plates of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous Begonias, Golden Day Lily, Cactus Dah- 
lias, Day-break Asters, Beautifully embossed 
cover. 120large pages completely filled with 
honest illustrations. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Three Rambler Roses, white, yellow, 
crimson, and the Guide, only 
0 Cents. 
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~ @ FAVORITE AND 
MOST POPULAR 


FLOWERS} 


PANSIES, NASTURTIUNS ; 
SWEET PEAS, one Pkt. of 
each variety for only 5 cis, } 


aod the Address of Two Friends 
Including tree copy of 1898 Catalogue and Fiorai Calture, 
BUSS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth’Street So., Minneapolis, Mino. 
eine > e+e + ere o«- 
the New Guide to Rose 


‘4 leading Rose 
The Dingee & Conard Co., 


Culture, the lea : 
Catalogue of America, will be 
sent free on request. This 
standard handbook for rose-lovers 
West Grove, Pa. 
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The twenty-ninth edition of 





owing the easiest roses grown—the 
. & ©. Roses—and all other de- 


sirable flowers. Also free—a sam- 
ple of our magazine on request. 
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and rose-growers is an easy guide to 
ED CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington, DL 
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BAK AL ARO ETRE, 


The Wife’s Morning Nap.—A young wife of 
my acquaintance, with two small children and 
plenty of farm work, has time in the evening 
to read the paper aloud to her husband. The 
milk made upon the farm is sold. and the car- 
rier arrives at their door about 6.30 each morn- 
ing, in the winter at 7 o’clock. The men 
folks are not ready to eat their breakfast until 
the milk has gone. . Being a kind-hearted and 
considerate husband, though a man of few 
words, it has always been his habit to rise 
early, build a tire in the kitchen (in winter 
time), putin hard wood and close the stove, 
then go tothe barn to assist the hired man 
about the chores. Meanwhile the not over 
strong young wife lies resting and taking a 
morning nap, until 6 or half past. Having 
explained a little of their home life you will 
be amused at the reply of the husband, after 
the little wife had read aloud the article re- 
ferred to upon ‘‘opening the bed, throw up 
the windows and put the pillows outside to 
air.’’ The dark eyes of the husband sparkled 
as he laid back in his chair and laughingly 
inquired: ‘‘Would you like me to begin this 
ractice to-morrow morning’’’ Thinking of 
er morning naps and the mercury at zero, 
she shook her head.—{S. M. B. 


— 
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THE GOLD MINE. 
A gold mine here? In Illinois? 
Beneath this fertile prairie soil? 
Then for him who enjoys 
This find, no worry and no toil. 


Ah! Well might I exclaim, 
Of a mine so rich and new. 

No farming now! But I fear 
It’s a mistake, it isn’t true. 


to hear 


At last, I have seen the place 
Where it was said a fortune lay; 
And of gold I fuund no trace, 
But saw—the yeliow, glistening clay! 


Make no search for gold unmined 
From beneath the state. And 
Of its riches you will find 
The best, upon the land. 
—[C. C. G. 


{I Have Been a Reader of the western edi- 
tion of your paper for several years and I 
know the great value it is to farmers. There 
is one need in the west, however, which a 
farm paper of the west cannotsupply and that 
is the seareity of single women. Many young 
men come here from the east and from all 
over the world, making a large majority over 
the iadies. This is a great drawback to the 
progress of this part of the country, forif the 
**school is the foundation of cur nation,’’ the 
home must be, and is, of more importance 
than the school. I am going to subscribe for 
your eastern edition in the hope that it or 
some of its readers may be able to devise 
some plan by which the western young men 
may be introduced to the eastern young la- 
dies.—[C. D. C. 

Bicycle Versus Coal Hod.—It seems to me as 
if Bachelor of Cordaville is rather too hard 
on the women, and I really believe he doesn’t 
mean one-half he says about them. As for 
Auld Lang Syne agreeing with him, and say- 
ing she thinks 1t very much out of place for 
women to ride a wheel, I think she can find 
among ber most intimate women friends, 
those who ride and vet she does not put them 
aside for those who do not ride. For my part, 
I have ridden a bicycle for several years and 
cannot see where there is anything more un- 
womably in that pleasure than there is ina 
great many of the household duties which a 
married woman or hired girl is compelled to 
do, such as bringing up the coal and wood, 
and building tires, which I consider a man’s 
work. Give me the single life with a bicycle 
every time,in preference to the life of a married 
woman or hired girl, with a coal hod. This is 
the honest opinion of—{ Bicycle Belle. 








Is This Picture Correct?!— I was rather con- 
founded, so to speak, at the virulence of the 
attack made by Common Sense on the author 
of At a Free Evening School, on the Editor 
and the paper, in the issue of Feb 19. I read 
the article in question and as I had been, 
not so many years ago, a member of an even- 
ing school, I could almost see my teacher 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


thing in that article to warrant the assertion 
that ‘‘the correspondent must be poorly in- 
formed and ot a vicious mind’’ is beyond my 
comprehension. One must have a narrow 
mind who sees anything ‘‘silly and false’’ in 
that article,and Common Sense’s arraignment 
of the paper is twice as ridiculous as the ar- 
ticle in question could under any circum- 
stances be said to be. If I were allowed a 
guess at the identity of Common Sense I 
would guess as follows: Old maid; age, un- 
certain; temper, sour. Speak up, Common 
Sense, and say if I have you correctly paint- 
ed.—({ Fair Play. 





A Second Woman Later.—There are a great 


many women who desire to see other mothers’ 
daughters enter domestic service. It is usual- 
ly the women who never want to pay reason- 
able wages. I would not care if there was 
not a girl in this whole country that would 
work in other women’s kitchens. Maybe 
some would learn to appreciate and treat 
them better. Just think of it! Some women 
want girls to work for them for as low as $1 
a week. The washing, this wintry weather, 





I should like 


is worth nearly that amount. 
to ask where Susan Nipper and L. S. H. live. 


I never heard of such athing here in Iowa 
as payfng a girl $3 or $4 a week in the coun- 
try. Why, most women think it terrible to 
have to pay $2 a week. L.S. H.,I suppose your 
girls, by the time they are 13 or 14 years old, 
will be so much wiser and better brought up 
than one you could hire at that age, that they 
will be perfect in household work. I’m 
thinking that at the rate you are raising ba- 
bies, you are not likely to see them grown. 
Tothe women who are prejudiced aguinst 
hired girls, I say, let them do all their own 
work. There will be a second woman by and 
by.—| Vera. 

Speak Kindly,Judge Charitably—How many 
people are there that know their dearest 
friend thoroughly. How many times circum- 
stances develop traits of character we had 
never thought our friend possessed. Prosper- 
ity spoils some people, while adversity com- 
pletely crushes others. But really what are 
we, save as the Lord blesses the work of our 

[To Page 350.1 








and fellow students in the picture conjured by 








the kindly, humorous thoughts expressed by 
Where Common Sense finds any- 


the author. 





SUPERIOR TYPE OF SINGLE DAHLIA--See Article on Page 841 

















When Bonny Bess Was Shod. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 

**Who wants a ride? 7 m 
maker’s to get one of tne 
boots.’’ 

Uncle Ellis put his head into the sitting 
room to say it. Tbere wasn’t time to put any- 
thing else in—Bonny Bess was already iar- 
nessed. 

Of course all the little Fredericks wanted a 
ride. 

‘*We do!”’ they cried in a 

‘*Me do!”’ vrought up Hop o’ 


going to the shoe- 
family some new 


shrill chorus. 
Thumb. 


‘*T’ve got to get two pairs,’’ Uncle Ellis 
said as they wheeled along. ‘‘It makes it a 
little expensive.’’ 

‘**T wo pairs 0’ boots! Well, I s’pose one’s 
for Sunday best,’’ Douglas said. 

‘*No, they’re both everyday pairs. She 
wears thein both at once.’’ 

*O, myr’’ 

All the little Fredericks said that, Hop o’ 
Thumb loudest of all. 

‘*Wears ’em at once—both pairs 0’ bvots?’’ 


but 
lron 


**Yes, that’s what makes it expensive, 
they’re made of iron, so that helps out. 
shoes wear pretty well.’’ 

Eonny Bess’s hoofs clattered loudly along 
the hard road just as if they were trying to 
explain. 

**Don’t you see, you little goosies, he’s taik- 
ing about us?’’ they wanted to say, and 
Laughing Rachel must have known it, for all 
at once she ‘‘saw.’’ 

‘‘Bonny Bess! Bonny Bess! She’s the 
member o’ the fam’ly,’’ she shouted. Uncle 
Ellis laughed back at her over his shoulder. 

‘*Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘and here’s the shoe- 
maker’s now.’’ 

It was Jan Martin’s blacksmith shop! 

‘*He makes very good, strong shoes,’’ Un- 
cle Ellis said gravely. 

And all the little Fredericks laughed. They 
wentintothe big queer room with Bonny 
Bess and watchel Jan take off her shoes and 
try on the new ones. The great forge fire was 
like a big red eye watching them. 

Laughing Rachel shuddered when the nails 
began to be pounded into the patient feet— 
how it must burt! ‘‘Oh, oh!’’ she cried in 
her little, soft, pitying voice. Then she cover- 
ed up ber eyes. 

‘Huh, it don’t hurt a mite, does it, Uncle 
Ellis,’’ said Douglas scornfully. 

‘*Not a mite, midget,’’ Uncle Ejilis said 
cheerily, poking little loopholes between 
Laughing Rachel’s fingers, ‘‘not a bit more 
than it hurts you to have your finger nails 
cut. Look up here and see how Bonny Sess 
likes it. The vain chit—she’s getting ready 
to put on airs! See if her hoofs don’t say, all 
the way home, ‘Look at ws! Look at us! 
See how—fine we— are!’ ’’ 

Laughing Rachel looked up, comforted. 

‘*Bonny Bess wears ‘commonsense’ boots,’’ 
went on Uncle Ellis. ‘‘Noneo’ your narrow 
toes for her! She's a sensible member of the 
family.’’ 

Douglas tried to hide his slender little toes 
under Hop o’ Thumb’s long cloak. He had 
coaxed so hard for those narruw-toed boots, 
and—and then his toes had coaxed so hard to 
get out of them! 

‘*O, my, what’s he doing now?’’ he hurried 
to say, to change the subject. Jan was clinch- 
ing the nails that had run up through the big 
hoofs. It did look asif it must hurt. But 
Bonny Bess stood very still, and, reaching 
down overthe blacksmith’s ‘‘ behind puckets,’’ 
tried to pick them! A big flat pocketbook 
was looking out of one of the pockets so in- 
Viirngly! 

Now he’ll polish them, and then we’ll go 
home.’’ said Uncle Ellis. 

‘*Is that how he does it?’’ Douglas cried in 
surprise. 

‘‘Why, he’s just rubbing ’em with a file! 
There, now he’s cutting off the edges of the 
foot with an ugly chisel—O-o-o!’’ 

‘*Don’t you cry, or Bonny Bess will langh! 
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She 


I believe she is already, in her sleeve! 
doesn’t cry.’’ 

They all went home then. ‘‘look at wus! 
Look at us! See huw fine we are!’’ pound- 
ed out the new boots on the road, all the way. 

That was Friday afternoon. The next 
morning Hop o’ Thumb shod Brown Betty. 
He did it with pins. Brown Betty was the 
dear little wooden horse that followed round 
all day at the end of Hop o’ Thumb’s long 
halter. She stood just as still and patient as 
Bonny Bess had. 

Hop o’ Thumb put the pins in very gently 
at first, watching Brown Betty’s cheerfui lit- 
tle face anxiously. It seemed to be smiling a 
very little. 

‘* ?7Es, mamma,’’ Hop o’ Thumb cried, re- 
lieved. ‘‘It all wight—it not hurt!’’ 

anccrcsdaigellliainaa i 


A-Sitting on a Gate. 





I’ll tell thee everything I can, 
There’s little to relate; 
I saw an aged, aged man 
A-sitting on a gate. 
‘*Who are you, aged man?’’ [ said, 
**And how is it you live?’’ 
And his answer trickled through my head 
Like water through a sieve. 


He said: ‘‘I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat; 

I make them into mutton pies 
And sell them in the street; 

I sell them unto men,’’ he said, 
**That sail the stormy seas; 

And that’s the way I get my bread,— 
A penny, if you please.”’ 


But I was thinking ot a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green, 
And always use so large a pan 
That they could not be seen. 
So, having no reply to give 
To what the old man said, 
I cried, ‘‘Come, tell me how you live!”’ 
And thumped him on the head. 


His accents mild took up the tale; 
He said, ‘‘I go my ways, 
And when I find a mountain rili, 
I set it ina blaze; 
And thence they make a stuff they call 
Rowlands’ macasser oil, 
Yet two-pence-halfpenny is all 
They give me fur my toil.”’ 


3ut I was thinking of a way 
To feed one’s self on batter, 

And so go on from day to day 
Getting a littie fatter. 

I shook him well from side to side, 
Until his face was blue; 

“Come, tell me how you live!’’ I cried, 
**And what it is you do?’’ 


He said: ‘‘I hunt for haddocks’ eyes 
Among the heather bright; 

And work them into waistcoat buttons 
All in the silent night; 

And these I do not sell for gold 
Or coin of silvery shine, 

But for a copper halfpenny, 
And that will purchase nine. 


‘*T sometimes dig for buttered rolls, 
Or set lin:ed twigs for crabs; 

I sometimes search the grassy green 
For wheels of hansom e¢abs. 

And that’s the way’’ (he gave a wink), 
**By which I get my wealth, 

And very gladly will I drink 
Your honor’s noble health.’’ 


I heard him then, for I had just 
Completed my design 

To keep the Menai bridge from rust 
By boiling it in wine. 

I thanked him much for telling me 
The way he got his wealth, 

But chietly for the wish that he 
Might drink my noble health. 


Ard now, if e’er by chance I put 
My fingers into glue, 
Or madly squeezea right-hand foot 
Into a left-hand shoe, 
Or if I drop upon my toe 
A very heavy weight,— 
I weep, for it reminds me so 
Of that old man I used to know, 
Whose look was wild, whose speech was 
slow, 
Whose hair was whiter than the snow. 
Whose face was very like a crow, 
With eyes like cinders, all aglow, 
Who seemed distracted with his woe, 
Who rocked his body to and fro, 
And muttered mumblingly and low, 
As if his mouth were full of dough, 
Who snorted like a buffalo— 
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That summer evening, long ago, 
A-sitting on a gate. 

—(Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass. 

A Cheap Ruby Lantern, 


GLADYS HYATT. 





Every camera fiend must have a ruby lan- 
tern, but ruby lanterns are expensive. To 
tnake one that will answer every purpose fora 
sinall dark room, take a wooden box— mine is 
a foot square—having one side open. Paste 
over this opening two or three thicknesses of 
orange colored tissue paper,fastening it at the 
top and down one side. 

At the bottom of one side of the box 
bore two or three holes. and in the middle 
of the top another one, for the smoke to 
escape from. Fasten a candle inside by 
dropping afew drops of the melted tallow 
on the bottom of the box and sticking the 
candle in it while itis hot. The candle can 
easily be lighted and blown out by lifting up 
the paper, and your homemade rmnby lantern 
will be much lighter to carry and easier to 
manage than a boughten one. 





Ata dinner party the coachman had come 
in to help to wait at table. Among the guests 
was a very deaf old lady. Coachman,in hand- 
ing the vegetables, comes to the deaf party. 
‘*Peas, mum? says Jehu. No answer. 
‘*Peas, mum?’’ (louder.) Still no answer 
from the D P, but placing herear trumpet 
to her ear, lifts it interrogatively to the man, 
who, glancing down and seeing the tube, 
ejaculates: ‘‘Well, it’s a rum way of taking 
thei, but I suppose she likes it. Here goes!’’ 
and down went the peas into the ear trumpet. 


Get More 


and You 


Gel Less 


Why is it every sarsaparilla 
which tries to sell itself, ranges 
itself against Ayer’s as the stand- 
ard? Why is it that all have to 
offer extra inducements — bigger 
bottles, fancy wrappers, cheaper 
price —anything, everything, but ° 
the one inducement of quality ? 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilia 


has never been equaled by any 
cheap imitation of it, and quality 
tells, just as blood tells. 


It Is the Standard. 


“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for more 
than twenty-five years, and have never 
heard anything but words of praise from 
my customers ; not a single complaint hag 
ever reached me. A preparation must 
possess great merit to maintain such a repu- 
tation. I believe your sarsaparilla to be 
the best blood purifier that has ever been 
introduced to the general public. I often 
hear other manufacturers say that this is 
“as good as Ayer’s,” but no one ever yet 
heard it said that Ayer’s was “‘as good”’ as 
any other kind. They always set Ayer’s up 
as the standard of excellence.”—S. F. 
Boyrcg, Duluth, Minn. 


Magic Lantern and Steree = 
PROFIT ticen Exhibitions pay well. Sm Pi 
capital needed. ——- catalog 

low 


descriptions an the 0 
THIS S everything necessary, F 
JN THIS Mfg. Uptician, 49 Nassau St, N. ¥. 
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Among Ourselves. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





There is just one trouble with the letter cir- 
cles nowadays. The girls outnumber the boys; 
nota little, but a good 
deal. The girls like to 
correspond with one an- 


other, and maybe they 
wouldn’t mind if there 
weren’t sO very many 


boys, but they do want 
some masculine opinions. 
Several circles are ready 
to be formed if only a 
The particulars 
of the circle plan were printed last week. 
Send 10c for membership in a circle, with 
name and address clearly given and your age. 

The boys and girls have net forgotten, per- 
haps, the man described a few weeks ago as 
Alice’s odd friend, the author of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. Asan author he 
was known as Lewis Carroll. The poem print- 
ted this week, entitled A-Sitting on the Gate, 
is from one of his books, afunny siory called 
Through a Looking Glass. 

The Tablers have had so much to say about 
spanking the Young Folks’ Editor, that he 
must tell a little of his experience in this 
line. Years and years ago,on one of those fre- 
quent occasions on which he had dune some- 
thing he ought not, he was led by his mother 
out through the long shed and up a snort 
flight of stairs into the loft of the little barn, 
which was not much more than a shed, itself, 
There, where his yells could not pierce he- 
yond the cobwebby rafters, the stern band of 
justice was laid upon bim. But it was not 
laid on very hard. The Y F E, like a little 
idiot, thought he could spite his mother by 
saying ‘* Pooh, that don’t hurt!’’ The band 
came down, then, slap, slap, slap! and how 
he did holler! You know how ’tis, yourselves. 
The last spanking he got was from Hazel, the 
little girl) he had the ‘Yhanksgiving frolic 
with, but as he was outdoors and had his over- 
coat on, and as her hand is about as big asa 
tablespoon, the resuits were not serious. 

Who has a birthday in March? Quite a num- 
ber of famous people were born in that month, 





few more boys will come in. 


Can any of the boys tell who Phil Sheridan 
was? He was born in March. So were An- 
drew Jackson, James Madison, John Tyler, 


John C. Calhoun and Grover Cleveland. The 
Young Folks’ Editor will award a nice httle 
prize to the boy or girl who writes the most 
interesting account of Phil Sheridan’s achieve- 
ments, or of any one of his achievements. The 
account must be not more than 250 words 
long, and must reach the Y F E not later 
than April 9. 


Our Young Folks’ Table. 


The Pierian Letter Club.—The letters of Cir- 
cle No came to hand allright. It is 114 
days since they passed me on the other round. 
It took them 21 days to- cross the continent 
from our last member in Oregon to our first 
one in Massachusetts. Pierian Letter club 
has been suggested as a name for our circle, 
and for vur motto, 

‘*A little learning is a dangerous thing; 





Drink deep or taste not of the Pierian 
spring.’’ 


[Nellie Wax, Secretary. 


A New York City Girl,—I am a girl of 16 
years and attend one of the New York eity 
high schools. When I went to grammar school 
nothing seemed so unenjoyable to me as to 
start for school on Monday merning and I 
was ve.y glad when Friday afternoon came. 
I shuddered at the thought of entering high 
school, but since September J have gone there 
and I do not think the lessons seem half as 
monotonous asin grammar school, because 
they are interesting, and they are no longer 
a task but a pleasure to me. I learn German, 
Latin, music, drawing, physiology, ,Greek 
history, algebra, English and physical train- 
ing. Besides our lessons we have different 
classes in the afternoon for those to whom 
they are interesting, such as the German 
reading class, French class, choral union, 
debating club, athletic club and a charcval 
drawing class. Everything in our school is 
new, such as to promote health. [ am fond of 
reading the different accounts contained in 
the Young Folks’ Table, and would be de- 
lighted to hear from some other high school 
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girl concerning her school.—[Florence C. 


Bartholomew. 





Busy Dandy.—I have twvw sisters and two 
brothers( but one brother is a baby), and am 
11 years old. Our school is abont a mile and 
a half away, and we drive there and put the 
horse in a stable near by. Heis atall, gen- 
tle horse and is named Dandy. I have to get 
up early and drive my father over to the shop 
in the next village, and when I get back it is 
time to go to school.—[{ Harold Robert. 

Good Times, —I am eight years old, my oid- 
est sister is 10 years old, my littlest sister is 
four, and my little brother is one year oid. 
My oldest sister and I go to school, which is 
half a mile from our home. I have a pet cat 
named Tom and a doll named Pearl, and ny 
sister and I have good times playing with 
them.—{Gracie Miles. 





Skates and Stars.—Can’t some of the Ta- 
blers tell me what I can play at school (I 
don’t mean after school has been called, and 
to play instead of getting my lessons), me 
poh my schoolmates? We played pump-pull- 
away-to-day, but it takes us too long a time 
to catch the boys. I believe we could run 
after them trying to catch them all day, but 
couldn’t. My sister Mabel and I take lessons 
on the organ. Oneof the Tablers said she 
was trying to learn to skate. I tried to learn 
last winter. I put on my brother’s skates, 
went ont on the ice, and the next thing I saw 
was stars.—[ Rising Sun. 





Homely Little Patti.—I am 10 years old and 
my petisa little yellow and white kitten 
named Patti. My sister brought her from an- 
other town last fall. We had had her only a 
little while when she had the pink eye, and 
every one that sees her says, *‘O, what a 
homely cat!’’ Butin spite of her looks she 
is just as cunning as she can _be. She plays 


hide and seek with me just like achild. She 
likes to sit in grandma’s lap, and if she is 


out in the kitchen and hears grandma speak 
in the sitting room, she comes right in and 


stands looking up into her face mewing, un- 
til grandma sits down. And if she has to 


wait too long she crawls right up grandma’s 
dress.—| Olive Shaw. 





To Raise Vegetables.—I am going to raise 
chickens and vegetables for sale this year. 


Tt is the first time I have ever tried to raise 
vegetables of my own. I help mamma with 
the chickens, and last year I had two old 


hens and their chickens. One hen had eight 
chickens and the other 11.—[Edith Isabel 
Wolcott. 





Fifty Paper Dolls.—I am nine years old and 
go to school every day. I love my teacher, for 
she is very kind and good to all us little 
boys and girls. My papa is a farmer. He has 
three acres of berries, and I love to go out 
picking them in the summer. Ihave a pet 
black dog and wecall him Prin. We went 
away and stayed two days and he did not 
eat anything while we were gone. My broth- 
er gave him food but he would nut eat it un- 
til we came home. I have 50 paper dolls and 
tive china dolls, and a dear little niece, Lola, 
and a sweet little nephew Roy.—([Carrie Hud- 
son. 

Mabel's Birthday Present.—I live on a farm 
three miles from the nearest town. I hare 
two brothers, Clayton and Guy. Guy is a 
year and a half old and he was my birthday 
present. Our birthday is July 24. We have 
the whooping cough now. Clayton was eight 
years old on Feb 12, Lincoln’s birthday. We 
have a real old pony called Dick that we are 
very fond of. I have a bicycle, and have 
ridden it all winter, for we haven’t had any 
snow.—| Mabel Cummings. 

Opinions of Books.—I have read Tony the 
Hero, Sandalwood; [have read the Ragged 
Dick series, and Digging for Gold. I have 
no wheel to ride,I would rather have a horse. 
I do not think E. P. Roe’s books are trashy, 
as Stanley Bildax says. I have read but one, 
The Earth Trembled, and I thought that was 
fine. If the rest are no worse, I think they 
are pretty good. Lily M. Peters, I have been 
looking every week fora letter from you. I 
will be pleased to hear about your reading. 
I used to go to a private school, and for near- 
ly three years I walked two miles and a half, 
then our school moved and I had to walk a 
littie over three miles in another direction. 
That was a pretty cuid walk in winter and a 
yarm one in summer, though our school al- 
ways closed around the 12th or 15th of Juve, 
and did not open until the third Wednesday 
in September. I do not like to write com- 
positions very much, but I would rather write 





them than read them. I have read but two, 
then if I couid only have gone throngh the 
floor! My favorite studies are geography aud 
history. I have studied three United States 
histories, besides ancieut history, English, 
French and German history. My hardest 
studies are arithmetic and algebra. Where is 
Ruth Lewis? We have not heard froiu her in 
a long time. I have two pure white cats, and 
one pure gray one, and a big black dog with 
long curly hair. His name is Prince. [ 
would not exchange ‘‘his royal highness’’ for 
all the dogs around the country.—[Miss Idal. 





Organist, Violinist, Embroiderer.—I shall be 
14 in April and my hightisift 4 in. Iam 
taller than my father or mother. I em nota 
high school girl yet but may be some time. 
Our schoolhouse is a mile away. A _ short 
distance from our house is a large pond on 
which we have had three skating parties this 
winter. I think the Young Folks’ Editor 
would have enjoyed it with us had he been 
here. If he cameto visit us and broke our 
china, O, wouldn’t he just catch it! Do any 
of the girls ever do fancywork, and have they 
tried any of the patterns in this paper? [ 
tried several in tne Christmas number. [I 
have embroidered some and made a fancy 
rug, besides crocheting. Doilies are very 
pretty, I think. I play the organ and havea 


violin and an apollo harp. Am organist in 
Sunday school and occasionaliy play in 
church. For pets I have a handsome dog 


named Bruno,and twocats, Moses and Midge, 
the latter being my favorite.—[ Flossie. 





A Regular Live Boy.—I am a Missouri farm- 
er boy and will be 11 years old next June. I 
have four dogs, Weaver, Moses, Dan and 
Snip. My older brother and I canght 12 rab- 
bits in one day with my dogs. We have five 
horses and one mule, and I can ride any of 
them as fast as they can run. I can kill birds 
with a target rifle, and I shot a squirrel one 
day. I can also driil corn and ride a horse to 
a binder.—[Clark Miller. 

The Right Kind of Report.—I have been no- 
tified that I am elected secretary of circle No 
13, and really I don’t know what kind of a re- 
port to send in, only that we are prospering 
finely. Since Aug 5, ’97 (when our circle was 
organized) the letters have gone around twice 
and areon their way again. All have been 


very prompt in forwarding the letters, which 
have been very interesting and instructive.— 


[Alice B. Kemp, Secretary No 13. 





A QUEER SCHOOL. 
A little white sunbonnet on the ground, 
Two sweet blue eyes and a face so round, 
A starched blue apron and two brown feet,— 
These comprised the teacher sweet. 


The teacher sat on the mossy bank, 

And the pupils before her, rank on rank, 
Had purple faces, and some had gold, 

And some were weazened and brown and old, 


Their bonny faces to her are turned 
As she expiains. The pansies learned 
Of greas round O and crooked §, 
And pretty milkmaid in distress. 


When lo, with gabble, gab and hiss, 

The committee men came and spoiled 
bliss. 

With a shriek the frightened teacher fled, 

And the geese bit off each pansy’s head. 


—[{Dame Durden. 


Orphan and Elocutionist.—I am 16 years old 


and am taking elocution lessons. I think it 
would be very nice to become acquainted 
with you, Mr Editor. I think it must be nice 
for the boys and girls who have parents. I 
haven’t had them for a long time. I have 
read a oo deal, but particularly like Dick- 
ens and Shakespeare. Among the pieces I 
recite are The Inventor’s Wife, Parson Brown, 
and How She Entertained the Visitor. [I 
haven’t any pets, but I have a brother of my 
own, a baby cousin, four stepsisters and one 
stepbrother. I think that ifthe Y F E came 
to our house he would have co behave, but I 
think he must be too old to be spanked, and 
so I don’t advise the Y F mothers to try it. 
And as for the bruom, I think it not best to 
try 1t.—[Snow Storm. 


their 





A Sweet Girl Graduate.—I am another high 
school girl also and am very much interested 
in the letters from the young people and the 
stories by onr Editor. I shall graduate in 
June. I have seen no letters from Hoot and 
Screech Ow] for a long time. Have you hid- 
den away because the sunshine is too bright? 
And where is Prairie Girl? I hope our Editor 
will give us another story next week.—! Sweet 
Sixteen. 











Ex-District Four. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


ARRIET JENNINGS hurried to 
the door to meet her. ‘‘Mandy 
Deacon, you’re got some news 
to tell—I see it in your 
eyes! I’ve been watching you 
clear from the corner. I knew 
it then, by the way you 
stepped!’’ 

The clear, high voice ended in a laugh. 
Mandy Deacon’s voice, a little gaspy, joined 
in. ‘'O, do let me zet my breath first, and 
then I’ll tell you what 'tis,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m 
all tired out. That’s what comes of being 
stout—you better be thankful you ain’t, Har- 
r’et.”? 

**Well, Iam. So there is some news? 

**Of course there is,’’ laughed the caller. 
**You don’t suppose I’d a-stepped one foot to 
a time if there wasn’t. That’s my news gait!’’ 

Both the women were nearer youth than 
middle age and their laughs had the bubble of 
pure enjoyment in them. Harriet pushed for- 
ward a rocker. ‘‘For mercy sake do sit in 
this, Mandy! That’s a regular Fast day chair, 
and I don’t know what I keep it round for. 
I’m going to stow it up attic.”’ 

‘¢And bring it down Fast days! Well, this 
is more comfortable. Now,Harr’et Jennings, 
what do yon s’pose my news is? I’llgive you 
three guesses.’’ 

‘“‘The baby’s cut a tooth!’’ guessed Harriet 
promptly, as the shortest cut to the coveted 
news. 

‘*Bless him, 
Guess again.’’ 

‘‘The baby's 
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so he has! But that isn’t Zé. 


eut two teeth—three teeth! 


There, I’ve guessed three times, now you 
tell.’’ ; ; 

‘“‘Well, a family’s moved into Ex-District 
Feur.’’ 


** Ex-District Four—O, you mean that old 
abandoned schoolhouse down to the corners? 
T’a forgot what they called it.’’ 

**Goodness, I thought everybody called it 
Ex-District Four. We all do, our way. It 
used to be in district four till they changed 
the districts and built a new schoolhouse 
further up the read. Since then it’s been Ex. 
A family’s moved into it, I tell you! Why 
don’t you look surprised?’’ ; 

There was a distinct undertone of disap- 
pointment in Amanda’s voice. 


‘*I’m sorry for the family. It’s a terrible 


deserted place,’’ Harriet said slowly, disap- 
pointment in her own voice. 

‘‘Well, Iguess I can surprise you yet. It’s 
Ruth Potter, that’s who the family is! Ruth 


Potter’s moved into Ex-District Four.’’ 

Harriet slipped to the edge of her chair and 
brought her heels to the floor with a click of 
astonishment. ‘*‘Ruth Jot-ter!’’ she cried, 
‘‘that married—’’ 

‘* Jase Waterman. Yes, ‘she that married,’ ”’ 
quoted Amanda Deacon drily. ‘‘And I de- 
clare to goodness, Harr’et Jennings, that old 
schoolhouse’s enough to make a mouse die of 
homesickness! Forlorn? There ain’t a spear 
o’ the Lord’s grass grows within rods of it!’’ 

‘* And Ruth Potter’s moved in?’’ 

‘*Ruth Potter’s moved in.’’ 

Both women were silent for a little space 
and the julty croak of their rockers alone in- 
terrupted the quiet of the pleasant little room. 
They were both remembering an old half-for- 
gotten affront. Its resurrected bitterness 
stole into their comely faces and sat there in 
company with un-Christian triumpb. For 
they were both glad that Ruth Potter had 
moved into desolate Ex-District Four. 

Harriet broke the silence first. The triumph 
and the old bitterness were both in her crisp 
voice, too. 

‘*They said she lived in terrible style up to 
Roxboro. Amarintha Graff was there sewing 
for her. She said so.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Amanda. ‘‘It was a brown 
stone house four stories high, counting the 
basement floor. There were lace curtains to 
all the front windows. Amarintha said she 
examined the lace and it was real. The front 
door had plate glass in it.’’ 

Harriet took up the story of Ruth Potter’s 
extinct glory at that point. 
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‘*The boy that tended the doorbell wore a 
gray coa_ with brass buttuns on it—uniform, 
Amarintha called it. Uniform! I wonder if 
he’ll tend door to Ex-District Four!’’ 

The false notes in Harriet Jenning’s laugh 
jarred unpleasantly on Amanda’s ears, but her 
own voice joined in mockingly: ‘‘ Well, he 
won’t let me in if he does—not if there’s four 
rows o’ hrass buttons! Ruth Potter’ll have 
a chance to.see how good it feels to be 
shghted, now.’’ 

‘*Yes, she will,’’ echoed the other mocking 
voice. ‘‘I don’t exactly see myself calling on 
her either! And Ann Patience Smiley won’t, 
or Nell Truscott. We four girls haven’t lost 
our memories yet. Everybody else that’s a 
mind to can call on her twice a day!’’ 

‘*At Ex-District Four! I guess they’ll en- 
joy it! And Amarintha says—think of it, will 
you!—that she used to have a regular day to 
‘receive’ in every week. How are the 
might-y fallen!’’ 

‘Well, she’ll have to take Sat’day or Sun- 
day to ‘receive’ in now,’’ laughed Harriet, 
‘‘the ghosts of all those little A B C scholars 
and Rule o’ Three classes would make such 4 
disturbing racket other days!’’ 

Amanda Deacon rose slowly to her feet and 
adjusted her limp bonnet strings. <A certain 
air of dignity pervaded her whole comely per- 
son. Her voice, when she spoke again, was 
impressive. 

‘‘If Ruth Potter’'d been decent to me and 
hadn’t ’ve held up her head so dreadful high 
above me when she got married, I’d go right 
down there this minute and call on her. I 
guess I wouldn’t hold off because Ex-District 
Four’s such a God-forsaken looking place.’’ 

**No,indeed,nor I guess I wouldn’t either,’’ 
exclaimed Harriet briskly. ‘‘I never did put 
on airs and I ain’t likely to begin when I’m 
past thirty! It ain’t God-forsakenness or looks 
—it’s that, Mandy.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Mandy said solemnly, *‘it’s that.’’ 

Ann Patience Smiley and Nell Truscott 
joined the compact readily. All four ‘‘girls’’ 
were under the influence of—that. The same 
injury and slight had touched them all. In old 
days they and little Ruth Potter had been 
younger together—had frolicked and studied, 
been gay and sober, together. They had told 
each other their secrets and vowed eternal 
faith to each other, as girls have done since 
the world began and will do until it ends. 

Then—trat. And ‘‘that’’? had been Ruth 
Potter’s unexpected marriage to handsome, 
rich Jason Waterman from the city. ‘‘That’’ 
had been one of the secrets Ruth had not told 
the ‘‘girls.’”, And when the beautiful little 
wedding with its unwonted luxuries and its 
fine city guests had come to pass, the ‘‘girls”’ 
had not been bidden. How it had rankled! 
How it had slept only an uneasy, broken 
sleep all these years! And how it woke up 
now! 

In Ex-District Four little Mrs 
sat by one of the small-paned, high windows 
and remembered, too. She had watched 
Amanda Deacon go by with her springy, hap- 
py step. 

‘Blessed, come here,’’ she called softly, 
without turning around. She always called 
little Blessed when she wanted to cry and 
mustn’t. 

Blessed was playing school among the rows 
of little battered desks still standing in one 
end of the room. ‘‘I’m teacher, Mamma Ruth. 
Say, ‘Teacher, come here,’ an’ I will.”’ 

‘*Teacher, come here,’’ called Mamma Ruth 
obediently, but her voice was full of pain and 
little Blessed understood at once. 

‘*I’m Blessed, mamma,’’ she announced 
softly,scurrying across the bare room. ‘‘ Here, 
hug me quick ‘fore you cry! I guess you 
better hug three times, dear.’’ 

When Blessed said ‘‘dear’’ if was sure com- 
fort. 

**We’ve gut each other, Blessed. Mamma’s 
got Blessed and Blessed’s got mamma. We 
don’t mind anything else, do we? Wecan 
bear everything else, can’t we?’’ 

‘*Yes’m,Mamma Ruth,”’ the little voice said 
vaguely. 

‘*You don’t miss—everything, Blessed? You 
like it here, don’t you?’’ and the wistfulness 
in her voice quivered and shook it. 

The child lifted her small sunny head and 


Waterman 
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SAVE MONEY BY HOME OYEING. 


EASY WAY TO MAKE NEW SPRING 
GOWNS OUT OF OLD, FADED SUITS. 





Diamond Dyes Make Beautiful and Brilliant 
Colors Which Will Not Fade—So Simple That 
Even a Child Can Use Them Successfully— 
For Twenty Years the Standard Home Dyes. 


Don’t wear a faded gown. 

Don’t look shabby simply because you can- 
not afford to buy a new dress. 

It is not necessary to wear clothing that 1s 
faded and shabby because you have no money 
to buy more. With one or two packages of 
Diamond Dyes that cost only ten cents, the 
old dress can be dyed a fashionable and beau- 
tiful color and made to look like new. Thou- 
sands of women will have spring dresses this 
year that cannot be told from new, but which 
have cost them only a trifle, the result of col- 
oring over their old materials with Diamond 
Dyes. 

Diamond Dyes are so simple and easy to 
use that even a child can, by following their 
plain directions, get fast and beautiful colors. 
They will not fade, crock, or wash out, and 
are the only package dyes that have stood the 
test of years of use. Do not risk your goods 
with imitations of the Diamond. 


—_—s 
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ALMANAC 


FOR 1898 


Contains Nothing But Facts, | 


Do not jump at conclusions. There 
is a way to know everything. 
Avoid mistakes by consulting 
this superior book of refer- 
ence. Its popularity 
proves its 
Merits. 


oe 
HOW TO GET IT, 


We offer and will send this great book, whicn 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
$1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, aud will send you a copy of the 
Almanac, free and postpaid. We will also send a 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this i offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 
hausted. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Homestead Building. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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peered around the strange forlorn room. In 
her small brave heart she made a sudden vow. 

‘*Yes, I like it here—don’t you be ’fraid, 
Mamma Ruth. It’s a lov-erly place to play 
school in—an’ ’tisn’t make b’lieving either! 
We couldin’t play truly-honest school at home, 
you know.”’ 

At home! Both heads—the sunny one 
against the brown one—went down in swift, 
uncontrollable grief. But it was Blessed’s 
head that lifted first and Blessed was trying 
to laugh! 

‘‘When you get unpacked it’s goin’ to be 
nice, Mamma Ruth. We’ll make rooms out 0’ 
the curtains, an’ fix up everywhere! An’ then 
p’raps you’ll go to my school an’ I’ll teach 
you all your letters!’’ 

The high, strained laugher echoed bravely 


through the room. Ruth Waterman laughed 
too, to keep it company. 
‘*O, my, won’t we fix up, Blessed!’’ she 


cried. ‘‘Anud when folks come to see us, 
they'll say ‘Why, what a pretty little house!’ ’’ 

But though the fixing-up was done and re- 
done many times, nobody came to 'say **‘ What 
a pretty little house!’’ Nobody but Amarin- 
tha Graff in her little old woman’s bounet 
and three cornered shawl. And Amarintha 
said ‘‘ Vhy,what a place to live in!’’ But she 
said it to herself. 

The ‘‘fixing-up’’ and the atmosphere of re- 
finement and taste that hovered about the few 
remnants uf luxury could not redeem the bat- 
tered, unlovely place, even in Amarintha’s 
simple sight. It was forlorn—forlorn—forlorn. 

Jason Waterman bad died suddenly in the 
midst of ali the luxury and pomp, and then 
his little wife and Blessed had come sudden- 
ly, crueily, upon the helpless fact that there 
was nothing behind the luxury and the brave 
show. There had been barely enough left to 
them to carry them back to Ruth Potter’s old 
home and Ex-District Four. Ruth’s parents 
were not living aud the old home was in 
strange hands. In despair and of necessity 
she had accepted the offer of the town fathers 
to live, rent free, in the abandoned littie 
schvolhouse. 

And so her new life began with Blessed, in 
Ex-District Four. After awhile she quietly 
gave up all hopes of seeing the ‘‘girls’’ in her 
little improvised home,and clung with wistful 
eagerness to Amarintha’s visits. She went 
out but little, except when she and little 
Blessed spe t long, patient hours trying to 
subdue the hard, graceless yard about the 
house and coax it into a bit of greenness and 
life. ut small feet had trampled it too many 
years and packed it down too hard and close. 
Generations of little fest had made it what it 
was and what it must remain, till stouter 
hands than Blessed’s and Mamma Ruth's as- 
sailed it. 

‘*It’s just a desert and 
desert blossom like a rose 
just got to bear it.’’ 

‘*Well,then I will,’’ Blessed said cheerfullr. 

One Sunday in the early fall, they went to 
church. Blessed wanted to go. What did it 
matter to her that her little dress was getting 
old and her little frail shoes stubbed out, un- 
mercifully, at the toes? She wanted to hear 
somebody sing—poor little Blessed! 

“If you'd sing, Mamma_ Ruth,”’ she said 
wistfully, ‘‘same as you used to. But it 
chokes your throat, so you can’t, an’ O. I do 
want to hear somebody sing!’’ 

‘*And, O, you shall, dear,’’ Mamma Ruth 
had said, putting away all her pride and 
shrinking and distaste, and getting ready one 
bright Sunday morning for church. 

She had been in great distress of mind late- 
ly, and even the clear, sweet air, and the sun- 
shine slanting through it, could not dissipate 
the clond on her delicate features. The prob- 
lem of life stared her In the face—to-morrow’s 


’ 


make a 
You’ve 


you can’t 
Blessed. 


and the next day’s bread and butter for 
Blessed and herself. Where was it coming 
from? Since the supply of dainty embroidery 


from a great house in the city had failed to 
come, that question had asked itself of her 
persistently, doggedly: ‘‘Whuat will you do 
about it now? Where are you going to get 
your bread and butter now?’’ 

It was ringing dullyin her ears to-day,shut- 
ting away Blessed’s little happy voice. Of 
course there was something to do—she could 
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take in washing for Amanda and Harriet and 
the rest! 

Amanda and Harriet and the rest watched 
her curiously from their family pews. ‘hey 
took in all the careful, wistful little details of 
her dress—they saw the mended places in 
Blessed’s jacket and the stubbed little shoes 
as they trudged past them up the aisle. Their 
own children’s shoes we1ré shiny and new. 
There were no mended places in their little 
best jackets. 

‘*Sne looks as proud as_ ever, 
mused Harriet Jennings. 

**Holds her head up just as high,’’ Amanda 
Deacon thought. ‘‘I declare, I'd like to see it 
humbled a little mite! I feel just mean 
enough to. I’ve a good mind to get Har’et 


though,’’ 


to go there and call with me, after all. We'd 
wear our sew black silks and shine!’’ 
She smiled over her thoughts. The Bible 


under her folded hands pleaded mutely with 
her, but in vain. 

“Will you go, Harr’et she asked after 
church. They had hurried out their little 
broods to avoid meeting Ruth Potter. 

**Yes, I will, Mandy Deacon. I feel just 
wicked enough. IL’ll go to-morrow atternvon.’’ 

But the eall, begun in unkind triumph, end- 
ed strangely. The ‘girls’ ’’ good spirits in- 
terceded with them at sight of the meager 
little home and Ruth Potter’s sad, sweet face. 
And little Blessed interceded, too. How could 
they hold out against her confiding little 
voice in their ears? 

**Do you go to 
kindly. 

Blessed’s laugh rang ont clearly. ‘‘Why I 
live at school!’’ she cried. ‘‘And Mamma 
Ruth’s the bestest teacher in this world. Then 
we change ’round an’ [ teach Mamma Ruth!’’ 

**O, yes, she teaches me every Blessed day 
she lives,’’?’ Mamma Ruth said, smiling down 
into the little face. *‘We can’t help going to 
school here, you see. It’s in the air and the 
walls—and everywhere. It’s made a teacher 
of me so soon—a kindergarten teacher!’’ 

Amanda Deacon was doing a good deal of 
rapid thinking. A sudden inspiration had 
come to her,and in the light of it,all her mean 
feelings shrank away, ashamed. She put out 
her hand toward Kuth Potter. 

‘“*Ruth,’’ she said earnestly, ‘‘why can’t 
you have a kindergarten bere in Ex-District 
Four,and let my babies come to it? Why can’t 
you? It would be the greatest kind of a favor 
tome. You don’t know how I’ve wanted 
them to have a chance like that! And then to 
have them outof the way,—bless’em,— awhiie 
every day. Let them come here to you, Ruth. 
Let Ex-District Four renew its youth!’’ 

‘*And let mine come, too,’’ put in Harriet 
eagerly, ‘‘my Tom Thumb and Daisy Blos- 
som. They’re too small to send to school 
with great rouzh boys. It’s a kindergarten 
they need. And, my, if it wouldn’t be a rest 
to me!’’ 

Ruth Waterman 


DEE 


school?’’ Amanda asked 


was looking from one to 
the other of them. Her lips were trembling 
nervously. And then she hid her face in 
Blessed’s mop of sunny hair and sobbed gen- 
tly under her breath. The relief was so great. 
It was such a beautiful answer to those ter- 
tible, persistent questions! 

The kind little scheme, once 
way, grew astonishingly popular. Ann Pa- 
tience Smiley’s four-year-old boy and Nell 
Truscott’s little twin girls joined Ex-District 
Four and danced with Blessed and the others 
about the hard, smooth yard. Once again the 
old schoolhouse echoed with little laughing 
voices and quivered under the pounding of lit- 
tle feet. And once again Ruth Potter’s sweet 
face grew bright and happy. 

‘*IT shall have Ruth and Blessed up here 
Thanksgiving,’’ Harriet said decisively. ‘‘ Ex- 
District Four’s no place to be thankful in.”’ 

‘Nor no place to be merry in, either,’’ 
Amanda said. ‘‘I shall have them at my 
house Christmas.’’ 

But Ruth and little Blessed knew how to 
be thankful and merry in Ex-District Four. 


under head- 





One’s Mental Fighting, after a hand-to-hand 
conflict with obstacles and temptations, is a 
battle of his own, a campaign whose motive 
force is individuality, rather than circum- 
stances or luck.—[ William McKinley 











A Barnyard Peacemaker. 
J. H. PENCE. 





Our stable lot is large, and though we have 
no chickens of our own, those of our neigh- 
bors on either side make it their headquar- 
ters. This is much to the annoyance of my 
father, who believes that horse feed is intend- 
ed for the exclusive use of horses, and of my 
mother, who thinks that the eggs they leave 
behind should be returned to the owners of 
the flovks, Dut seldom knows exactly to 
which owner. In one of the flocks there re- 
cently appeared, with other hatchlings, a 
young guinea which was a seven-day won- 
der when it first came among us. 

Contrary to all tradition—I have heard about 
the wildness of these fowls—perhaps because 
it was alone in its glory, the newcomer has 
invariably been one of the tamest members of 
its particular flock, and has recently asserted 
itself as a guardian of the peace. There is in 
each flock a rooster which seems to consider 
himself the champion of his followers, aud 
the two often fought out their difference. 
They do so no longer. One day when they 
were hard at it, the guinea rushed to where 
they were, and forcedits way between them, 
crowding the representative of his own flock 
back from the scene of action. For a few mo- 
ments 1t actually looked as if 1t were rewon- 
strating with him. The other rooster was 
more surprised at the interruption and abrupt- 
ly left the field. 

Now, when the two fiocks intermingle, it 
seems that the guinea is halfway expecting 
another breach of the peace. Occasionally 
itlouoks up from its pickings and glances 
from one rooster to the other, evidently ready 


at any time to prevent hostilities. But it 
seems to be generally understood that there 
is to be no fight while it is around. As itis 


always on hand, peace reigns supreme. 


———— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 
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From 1 to 3, a common European bird. 

From 4 to 5, a fish found in American wa- 
ters, also in the Mediterranean sea. 

From 6to7. a small ant eater of South 
America. 

From 8 to 9, a feline quadruped of the moun- 
tains of Asia. 

From 10 to 11, a bird in embryo. 

Froin 12 to 13, an Arctic sea bird. 

From 14 to 15, an East India bird. 

From 16 to 17, a bird common in the Unit- 
ed States. 

From 18 to 19, a wading bird of the United 
States; also common in Australia. 

From 20 to 22, European bird which inhab- 
its uncultivated land. 

From 2 to 21, a large ape of Borneo and 
Sumatra. 








No Pleasure, Because No Health. 


No interest in the things of life, or indeed 
in any of life’s pleasures. Such is the daily 
lament of thousands because of some disease, 
the cunditions being that of utter weakness 
and prostration. The most skillful treatment 
is necessary forthe cure of such diseases; 
the ordinary practitioner is not equal tw it. 
It is to Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, New 
York city, the most successful physician in 
the world in the cure of disease, to whom 
you should write about your case. You 
can consult him free, and he will write you 
his opinion and advice free. 





LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
GISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 
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Where Home Is. 
MOSES TEGGART. 





Once ’twas beyond the lofty fells 
That face a hundred leagues of foam, 
A bonny hame where heather bells 
Still blushing tempt the bees to roam, ° 
And now it is where Lillian dwells, 
For where the heart is—there is home, 
——— 


Systematizing Household Duties, 


ALMA COLE PICKERING, 

A recent writer usks experienced house- 
wives how one pair of hands can do the work 
on a farm for three men and three children, 
the oldest of which is just three years old. 
’Tis a conundrum that many women have 
tried to solve. Some have been successful to 
a degree, others have ruined health, temper 
and peace of home in the attempt. 

The drain upon a woman physically who 
has borne three babies in that time, can 
searcely be estimated, to say nothing of the 
wakeful nights necessitated in caring for the 
little ones. How can she cope with sucha 
task? First, because impelled and sustained 
by the greatest power on earth, love. Second, 
by learning to live one minute, one hour, and 
one day at atime; that is, by not worrying 
for fear we shall not accomplish a given 
amount of laborin a given time. Third by 
simplifying and systematizing, until we can 
accomplish a maximum amount of labor with 
a minimum of strength. 

I was once in circumstances similar to 
Bee’s,and suffered munch physical ill and vex- 
ation of spirit through a lack of system in my 
work, and inability to discriminate between 
necessary and unnecessary duties. At last I 
decided to write out a program each even- 
ing, for the following day’s work, that which 
was absolutely necessary first, then as much 
more as time and strength would admit of, 
Often there were unlooked-for interruptions 
and hindrances, but surely 1f slowly, order 
and cleanliness were brought out of chaos,and 
wholesome food temptingly served. 

Monday forenoun I replenished the depleted 
larder, preparing such food as could be served 
on ‘Tuesday with the least labor possible, the 
house was put in order, garments worn on 
Sunéay were brushed, and if any repairing 
was needed it was done right then. Dinner 
over, wash-water was heated, the clothes sort- 
ed, stains removed from table linen, and soap 
melted to add to the water. When sufiiciently 
warm, it was poured over the clothes, which 
were allowed to soak one to three hours, or 
until evening if a man could ruck the washing 
machine and turn the wringer. The clothes 
were then put in a clean warm suds _ prepared 
the same as the first, and left till morning. 

After breakfast and the most urgent duties 
are out of the way Tuesday, the white clothes 
can-be got on the line; the colored enes 
soaked for fifteen minutes in the second suds, 
which had been warmed, then washed, rinsed, 
blued and hung to dry. Some cleansing soap 
or washing powder will materially Jessen the 
hardest part of washing, but be sure you 
choose one which does nut injure the fabric. 
Ironing can be minimized hy dressing the wee 
ones in outing flannel, flannelette or seersuck- 
er, which can be procured in very pretty 
shades and fast colors. Fold all clothes 
smoothly as they are taken frown the line. 
Flannels and knit underwear are sweeter and 
fresher if untouched by a hot iron. 

Wednesday is baking day. Avoid 
tries and made dishes requiring 
amount of tine and labor to prepare. 


all pas- 
a great 
Plenty 


of fruit im its natural state, or preserved, is 
more healthful for both the partaker and the 
cook. Thursdays the clothes are sorted, 
ed and put away. 
sweeping, 


mend- 
is for thorough 
Sat- 


Friday 
dusting and bread-making. 
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MRS. PINKHAM CONQUERS BACKACHE. 





Four Women Who Owe Their Present Happiness to Lydia B. Pinke- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 



































ferent woman. 


could have. 


for me. 


a trouble, 
=> 









L, 


bly, in fact, I ached all over. 
time. 


Dear Mrs. PInkHAM:—When I wrote to you last June, 
I was not able to do anything. I suffered with back- 
ache, headache, bearing-down pains, pains in my lower 
limbs, and ached all through my body. Menstruations 
were very painful» 
lowed your advice and now am well and fleshy, and able 
to do all my own housework. I took medicine from a 
physician-for over a year, and it did not do mea particle 
of good. I would advise all suffering women to write 
to Mrs. Pinkham. 
and tell them how to cure those aches and pains so com- 
mon to women.—Mrs. C. L. Winn, Marquez, Texas. 

I think it is my duty to write and let you know what 
your medicine hasdone forme. FortwoyearsI suffered 
with female weakness, bearing-down pains, headache, 
backache, and too frequent occurrence of the menses. 
I was always complaining. My husband urged me to 
try your Vegetable Compound, and I finallydid. I have 
taken three bottles and it has made me feel like a dif- 
I advise every woman that suffers to 
take your medicine and be cured.—Mrs. 
Licuty, 612 S. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 

I had suffered for over two years with backache, 
headache, dizziness, nervousness, falling and ulceration * 
of the womb, leucorrhea, and about every ill a woman 
I had tried doctors, but with no success, 
and it seemed as though death was the only relief 
After using five bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and four packages of Sanative 
Wash, I am well. 
backache or headache.—Mrs. CLaupia 
HALpIn, Cream Ridge, N. J. 

Before taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound I was afflicted with female complaints 
so that I could hardly walk. My back ached terri- 
Was not able to raise myself up some of the 
I had no appetite and was so nervous that I could hardly sleep. 


I was almost a skeleton. I fol- 


She will answer all letters promptly, 


GARRETT 


Have had no more pain, womb 


I have 


taken but two bottles of your Compound and feel like another person, can now 
eat and sleep to perfection, in fact, am perfectly well.—Mrs. Suz McCuuLoves, 


Adlai, W. Va. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s meets Compound; A Woman’s Remedy for Woman’s Ils 











wien we bake cakes 
‘left over’’ tasks. 

There are soine labor-saving utensils which 
should be in every home. A washing machine 
and wringer, an oil stove, revolving churn 
and refrigerator are as necessary for the farm- 
er’s wife as a plow, harrow, mower and 
harvester are for the farmer. By rising early 
summer mornings to care for the poultry and 
milk before the heat becomes oppressive, the 
afternoons are comparatively free from 
housework and I can spend them in sewing, 
tuking care of the cnildren, reading, ete. 
Much that is needed for the evening meal is 
prepared while dinner is cooking. 

The daily routine of preparing meals, bed 
making, sweeping, etc, was of course the 
same each day; sometimes the allotted day’s 
work was not done that day, but usually Sat- 
urday night found all in readiness for the 
dawn of the day of. rest. 


and pastry and do any 





St Patrick. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





The patron saint of Ireland is claimed by 


the Scots as a native of their country. They 
say that he was born near Dumbarton, and 
that he founded many churches in North 


Britain before sailing from Port Patrick for 
Ireland. Another view, more generally re- 
ceived by the Irish, is that he was a native of 
Armorica, and had been taken captive by 
‘Niall of the nine hostages’’ in one of his 
raids on the continent. Being appointed as 
missionary to Ireland by St Celestine, bishop 
of Rome, he energetically set to work convert- 
ing the heathen and founding churches. In 
explaining the doctrines of the Trinity, he 
plucked a leaf of trefoil, and showed how 
three leaves might be united and yet be but 
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one. The shamrock has. therefore been rec- 
ognized as the national embiem ever since. 

The-greatest of St Patrick’s miracles was 
that of driving the reptile race from [Irish 
soil, and forever rendering it obnoxious to 
serpents. He died, in 465, at the good old 
age of seventy-eight years, and was buried in 
the cathedral city of Down. For some pious 
reason the Reformers left St Patrick’s name 
out of the calendar, but an Order of Knight- 
hood was established in his honor by King 
George III, and there appears but little like- 
lihood of the day being forgotten by the 
saint’s adopted countrymen. 

Se 

Cheese Cakes.—Two cups bread crumbs 
moistened with milk, } lb grated cheese, 1 
egg,a little flour to make smuoth. a little but- 
ter, pepper and salt. Fry ina _ skillet or ona 
griddle. They are delicious.—[Lalia Mitchell. 


Postpone Your Vote in our Baby Portrait 
Contest a little longer, for we have decided to 
print a few more of the photographs. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


From Our Spring Fashion Book. 





The accompanying design shows a lady’s 
waist, 
back. 
material 24 inches wide, 
wide, or 1} yards 48 inches wide. 


. 


with blouse front and tight-fitting 
It requires for medium size, 3 yards 
1? yards 40 inches 
Lining re- 





quired, 1? yards; silk, 1 yard 22 inches wide; 
trimming represented, 7 yards; buttons, 3. 
Cut in 6 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Order by the number, 21,078. 
For sale at 10c, Pattern Department, this 
office. 
Home Millinery. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER, 





Successful home millinery deperds mostly 
upon details. A little study of the shop win- 
dows or the fasbion plates will enable one to 
determine the prevailing styles and select the 
one most becoming to her. 

To lower the crown of an old hat rip the 
straw just above the base of crown and set it 
down to the desired depth. To highten it, in- 
sert a strip of buckram, arranging band-trim- 
ming to hide the piecing. <A _ row of fancy 
braid increases the size of brim, and if wire is 
sewed underneath, the brim may be bent ina 
variety of shapes. 

In reducing an old-fashioned sailor hat to a 
more jaunty size and shape, take off about 
three rows of braid, thatis, if itis narrow 
braid, and tilt the hat by setting in a piece of 
buckram under the left side of crown, sewing 
it firmiy to the crown, and trimming off the 
lower edge to suit the shape of head. Cover 
the buckram neatly, and allow the hat lining 
to face the inside when the hat is finished. 
Black velvet is the best covering for these tilt- 
ing-pieces, when flowers are to be used under 
the brim. Ifa knot of ribbon or velvet is to 
be used instead of flowers, cover the buckram 
with the same material, the velvet always to 
be cut on the bias. 

A pretty and easy velvet twist is made from 
a bias piece 6x12 inches in size. Fuld in the 
eiges and tie in a loose knot in the center; 
fasten knot to center of tilting-piece,then draw 
the ends in folds underneath, so the hat lin- 
ing will conceal them. A few stitches hold 
the folds in place. 

It is quite an art to face a brim neatly. Hats 
for early spring wear are usually faced with 
velvet. Lay the hat upside down, spread the 
velvet over it and stick pins to hold it in 
place. Cut around the outside of brim, leav- 
ing sufficient velvet to turn in. Cut a small 
circle in center, then slash the edges of circle 
to make it fit smoothly, draw tight and baste 
inside the crown. Turn in the outside edges 


neatly and blindstitch with fine silk, being 
careful the stitches do not show upon the top 
of brim, but concealing them under the strands 
of straw 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


To make a stylish bow is the grand test in 
successful trimming. It must be graceful,’not 
stiff, or limp, must stand firmly and at the 
correct angle,and above all the knot itself 
must not be clumsily tied. 

When ribbon is used at the back of a hat, 
the bow is usually large, with outstanding, 
horizontal loops; when at the front, two clus- 
ters of loops with three or four inches of fold- 
ed ribbon between, the taller cluster at the 
left side. While if trimmed at the side, the 
left side is always chosen and the loops and 
ends are placed at graduated hights to avoid 
a stiff effect. Fold or twist the ribbon if it is 
very wide,using doubled wire taste,inside the 
loops to hold them in position, and fine silk- 
covered wire for the standing ends, over- 
handing it to the tallest side of end with fine 
silk to match the ribbon. 

Draw the knots closely and if the ribbon is 
very thick and wide itis best to cut a bias 
piece, which can be drawn very close,to avoid 
a cluirsy appearance. 

There are vagaries in bows with every 
changing season, but unless one has a number 
of hats, it is best to avoid these extreme 
styles. 

Hats for advanced spring will be faced and 
edged with delicate shirrings ana puffs of 
chiffon, silk mull and other diaphanous stuffs, 
very ‘‘fnssy’’ to work upon. Fancy bands of 
gimp and lace will be much used for crown 
trimming and lace of all descriptions may be 
utilized. 

Fine lace for jabots, rosettes and aigrette 
effects needs to be stiffened with silk wire. 
When many artificial flowers are used, very 
little ribbon trimming is necessary. A few 
standing loops and ends are sutiicient. 

It pays to buy silk flowers, as the cheap cot- 
ton ones fade very quickly. Use a long nee- 
dle, and whenever possible, coarse strong 
thread, using silk for exposed stitches only. 

Never call a hat finished if itis not lined. 
An unlined hat not only looks untidy, but 
gives one much trouble,for the rough straw is 
liable to catch in the hair at the most inoppor- 
tune time. 

Linings may be bought ready cut for 5¢ and 
10c according to quality; have the seam come 
in the back and when sewing it in be careful 
to conceal the stitches upon the right side,also 
be careful not to crush the flowers and loops, 
for the lining must be putin last. 








A Lovely Evening Gown. 





This becoming gown, the drawing of which 
was made especially for this paper, was worn 
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recently at a wedding and is made of heavy 
yellow taffeta trimmed with white liberty 
silk. The skirt is of the taffeta and has three 
soft, wavy ruffles of the white liberty silk 
edged with narrow yellow velvet ribbon. ‘The 
waist of yellow taffeta is wholly covered by 
the whito liberty silk. Itis put on very full 
and blouses at the sides and in front. Nar- 
row pleatings edged with the velvet ribbon 
trim the waist, falling in cascades from the 
shoulder strap to the belt. The belt 1s of 
taffeta having long sash ends, edged all 





EMBROIDERY TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


This is a photographic reproduction of a section of embroidery done over 200 years ago b 


one of the pioneer settlers of the state of Connecticut. 


She spun and wove the linen whic 


forms the foundation, also spun, wove and dyed the wool used in working the design. 


To Launder a Corset, Jay it flaton a wash- 
board, take a brush such as you use to 
clean floors and woodwork, and scrub -it. 
When clean, press the water out between the 
hands or between the hands and board. Do 
not rub it on the board or pass it through the 
wringer; it twists the bones and steels so 
that it never sets well afterward. It should 
be starched by rubbing starch into it, follow- 
ing directions given for cuffs and collars. 





around with white liberty ruffling and fasten- 
ing on the left side with a bow. 





Two Hundred Teapots are the proud pos- 
session of Mrs Helen Crittenden Adams of 
Buena Park, Chicago. Among curious pieces 
in the collection is a double Japanese teapot 
with two spouts, which is always used at wed- 
ding festivities in that country by the bride 
and groom. 









THE GOOD COOK. 


Old Southern Corn Cakes. 


W. R. RITTER. 





The great cooks at the World’s fair prepared 
corn in many ways for food. If they made 
the light corn bread of the southern states, I 
have seen notiiing about it in print. In Eu- 
rope bread is eaten cold, so much so that this 
has been made an objection against introduc- 
ing corn there for bread, since vorn bread of 
most kinds must be eaten hot. 

Light corn bread is made on purpose to be 
eaten cold. If that manner of baking it could 
come into general use, it would iner ase the 
use of corn. It keeps moist and in good con- 
dition to eat longer than loaf wheat bread, is 
healthful, easily digested on account of its 
very thorough doneness—the dough being 
mixed with hot water and put in the warm 
oven to keep warm and rise all night. Then 
it is slowly baked, so slowly that it 18 very 
**done’’ indeed, the meal being soaked so soft 
that the grains unite with each other and 
make a very delicious bread. 

The present appliances for cooking may not 
all be suitable to bake it, but the warming 
chest uf the best cook ranges may be just the 
thing. Fifty years ago at the lunch depart- 
ment of old St Charles hotel in New Orleans, 
they had very fine light corn bread, but how 
they baked it—if on the range—I don’t know. 
My grandmother at Juniper Springs in South 
Carolina baked a hoe cake for George Wash- 
ington when he was president and on his 
tour of the southern states. This was corn 
bread baked by special request, so he could 
have something he couid eat. 

{#~ Cannot Mr Ritter send the recipe for 
that light corn bread for the benetit of our 
readers? 





Eggs *n Tempting Ways. 

Scalloped Eggs and Oysters.—Melt 2 o2 
fresh butter in a saucepan with salt, pepper, 
agrate of nutmeg, 1 dessertspoon minced 
parsley and 1 teaspoon chives. Cook this 
mixture well and scald 4 doz oysters in their 
own liquor and then put the oysters and li- 
quor (which must be strained) into the -mix- 
ture and give it one boil. Add 5o0r 6 hard- 
boiled eggs sliced. Simmer over a gentle fire 
for a few moments; then pour fhis into scal- 
lop shells, sprinkle with fine bread crumbs, 
lay smail pieces of butter on the top, brown 
and serve.—[Mrs De Salis. 

Egg Cutlets.—Boil hard 6 eggs and when 
cold and shelled, cut them into rather thick 
slices; dip each slice into beaten egg; roll in 
bread crumbs seasoned with pepper, salt and 
minced parsley; fry them a light brown and 
do not let them lie in the frying pan an in- 
stant after they are cooked. Drain them free 
from fat and place them on a very hot dish,ar- 
range neatly, and puur some boiling gravy 
over them. 

Eggs with Fish.—A nice way of turning 
cola cooked tish to account. Take about 1 1b 
of cold cod or any white fish; trim the fish 
into neat pieces, picking out all the bones. 
Make about 3 pint fish broth and turn it toa 
sauce. Now choose a fire-proof china baking 
dish, arrange the fish in the center, surround- 
ing it with a circle of hard-boiled eggs cut 
into halves with their cut sides uppermost. 
Mask the whole with the sauce, dust over 
with grated cheese and set in the oven until 
the top is slightly browned.—[A. Kenney- 
Herbert. 

Baked Eggs.—Butter a dish; cover ‘the bot- 
tom with fine bread crumbs and break as 
many eggs as way be required over them, be- 
ing careful not to break the yolks: Then 
sprinkle another layer of crumbs over them; 
season with pepper and salt; place on a few 
little pieces of butter and bake 5 minutes in 
a quick oven. 

Eggs ala Creme.—Six eggs, 1 tablespoon 
flour, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon butter, 4 
pint milk, pepper to taste. Boil the eggs 15 
minutes, remove the shells and cut them in 
halves crosswise. Slice a little bit off the 
bottom to make them stand and put the but- 
ter in a frying pan to melt. Add the flour, 
mix until smooth; add the milk and stir con- 





tinually until it boils; then add salt and pep- 
per. Stand the eggs on a heated platter; pour 
the sauce over and around them and serve 
very hot.—[Mrs Rorer. 

Poached Eggs with Tongue.—Stamp out 6 
rounds of bread Zinch thick with a round 
cutter 2} inches in diameter. Fry in butter and 
keer them hot on a wire drainer in the mouth 
of the oven. Stamp out 6 rounds of cold 
cooked tongue # inch thick and warm these 
in a thick brown sance. Poach6 eggs very 
carefully; arrange the fried bread on a flat 
silver dish, put a round of hot tongue upon 
each; trim and lay a poached egg on the sur- 
face of the tongue; cover with the brown 
sauce and serve. 

Egg Kromeskies.—Poach 3 eggs in water a 
little salted with 1 tablespoon vinegar in it. 
Drain the eggs, sprinkle them with a 
salt, pepper and a dust of nutmeg. Dip them 
in batter and fry in boiling lard for 1 minute 
only.—[Mrs De Salis. 

Eggs a la Baldwin.—Boil 5 or 6 eggs until 
quite hard and cut the whites into very small 
pieces. Make arich thick cream sauce, into 
which sprinkle a little chopped parsley and 
a little cayenne and salt. Put in the pisces 
of wkite of egg and boil up for1 minute and 
have ready the yolks, rubbed through a coarse 


sieve. Place the white egg mixture in a dish, 
cover with the yolk and brown slightly and 
serve. 

——ES 


To Prepare Suet.—To render suet for cook- 
ing purposes, cut it into small pieces while 
fresh and cover with cold water; let stand 24 
hours, changing the water once during the 
time; this removes the tallowy taste. Drain 
well and put the pieces into an iron kettle 
with a smooth bottom surface and add halfa 
teacupfui of milk to each pound of suet. Let 
cook very slowly at first and moderately 
throughout until the fat is clear and light 
brown and all sound of cooking has ceased. 
Loosen the suet occasionally from the bottom 
of the kettle, but avoid stirring. Let stand 
until partly cold, then pour off into cups to 
become cold. This fat is as sweet and nice as 
butter and can be used in the place of butter 
tor cooking purposes. The fat in the ‘‘scraps”’ 
can be pressed out and used for frying. It ia 
not, of course, quite as nice as the first. 
When making piecrust of ‘suet, roll the crust 
with a large old-fashioned bottle filled with 
warm water. For mince, apple or pumpkin 
pies,which are warmed for the table, suet is 
a perfect shortening. It is very nice for frying 
ta a if they are heated before being 
served.—[Sarah E. W ileox, 

Lemon Jelly.—Half a box of gelatine put to 
soak in tepid water sufficient to cuver, until 
soft, add a secant pint of boiling water, 14 cups 
sugar, a tiny bit of salt, and the grated rinds 
and juice of three lemons. Stand on the stove 
until it boils. Strain in a mold, and setina 
cold place. Orauge jelly is made the same 
way.—| Mrs R. B: Cross. 

Corn Bread.— Three | cups corn meal, 34 cups 
buttermilk; cup cream, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, 2 teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon soda or less 
according to the acidity of the milk. Heat 
muffin pans on top the stove, grease well, put 
batter in, bake in a quick oven on the shelf, as 
the pan’s being heated bakes the corn bread 
on the bottom.—[Aunt Mary. 





More About Corn Bread.—We want Mrs J. 
Wesley Doane’s recipe for corn bread and we 
want it badly. We have read Farmer Aller- 
ton’s recipe and tried it, and we know it to 
be most excellent, but the American people 
can very well use a simpler formula, and as 
to eggs and butter forthe use of the Euro- 
pean peasantry, it is simply out of the ques- 
tion.—|J. Bruyere. 








About half the lamp chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s, 

All the trouble comes of the 
other half. 


But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburg Pa. 
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The Giant Despair. 
' One of the most hor- 
} rible things about the 
nervous diseases to which 
women are peculiarly 
subject is the sense of 
overwhelming despair 
/ / which they bring upon the mind. 
: A woman’s mental condition is 
Wi directly and powerfully affected by 
any ailment of the delicate, special 
organs of her sex. Such a difficulty 
not only racks her body with pain and suf- 
fering but burdens her with mental anguish 
which words can hardly describe. 

Thousands of women have had a similar 
experience to that of Mrs. Eurath A, 
Williams, of Westport, Oldham Co., Ky., 
in which the use of Dr. Pierce’s wonderful 
‘‘Ravorite Prescription,” by imparting 
health and strength to the feminine organ- 
ism, has not only restored complete vigor 
and capacity to the bodily powers but has 
also given renewed brightness and buoy- 
ancy of spirit. 

“IT suffered for over a year, 
“with indigestion and nervous prostration. I 
was unable to eat or sleep. I tried several phys- 
icians, but they only helped me for a short time. 
A friend advised mé to take Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and ‘ Pellets,’ I commenced taking the 
medicines last May. ‘Took three bottles of the 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ three of the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ and three vials of the ‘ Pel- 
lets,’ and am now feeling better than I have for 
two years. Have a good appetite, sleep well, 
and do not suffer from indigestion or nervous- 
ness. I have gained seven and a half pounds 
since taking these medicines. I have recom- 
mended Dr. Pierce’s medicine to several ladies, 
one of whom is now taking it and is being 
greatly benefited.” 


Gv 







* says Mrs. Williams, 
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(34] 
Talk Around the Table. 


[From Page 342.] 

hands. There are people whose whole life 
is ove continued disappointment from unful- 
tilled desires and interrupted plans. Others 
apparently sail toward heaven on flowery 
beds of ease. How leniently we look at our 
own faults, and how little of wiong we see in 
our hearts. How easy to help those we love, 
to give them our sympathy, but how easy to 
overlook our tired, weary neighbor, and how 
often we fail to lend a helping hand. There is 
nothing which is more harmful than insin- 
uating words,incidents related with a coloring 
not exactly truthful. A perscn who sows dis- 
cord is a dangerous person in a commupity, 
and those who are continually on the watch 
to find fanlt with their neighbor will surely 
forget to correct their own faults for want of 
time. Life is a serious thing. It will soon be 
gone, and we shall have left impressions for 
good or evil on those with whom we converse 
from day to day. May we all be careful to 
speak kindly and judge charitably.—/Aunt 
Mollie. 


The Cruel Overdraw Check.—Every person 
young or old who is interested in our equine 
friends, or has any regard for their welfare or 
good looks, will rejoice in the new order of 
things just adopted in the city of Chicago in 
doing away with that villainous piece of head 
gear called the overdraw check. In this con- 
nection I will quote a few words from the 
New Yurk Times: ‘‘Sofar as I can deter- 
mine, the use of the overdraw check is un- 
warranted and unjustified by any single sen- 
sible reason. No amount of checking can add 
in any way to the beauty of a homely horse, 
but only serves to exaggerate the poor crea- 
ture’s lack of beauty. It is really wonderful 
what an improvement is visible in the ap- 
pearance of the horses of Chicago since the 
people of that city have had the good sense to 
do away with the objectionable overdraw 
check, which was introduced there 15 years 
ago. Fancy Rosa Bonheur’s famous painting 
with the horses’ heads represented in the posi- 
tion into which they would be brought by the 
use of this particnlarly detestable piece of har- 
ness.’’—[H. Clark. 








THE OVERDRAW CHECK, 


A device invented by a horse for adding to 
the comfort und beauty of man while exercis- 
ing. —(Life. 





Asked and Answered.—J. L. A. wants a 
recipe for making popcorn balis with maple 
syrup. We are asked to tell the subscriber 
who is troubled with rats to sprinkle cayenne 
pepper (or capsicum) about their runways. 
Directions are wanted for knitting (on 
needles) a lady’s shoulder cape. Ash-lye 
soap, soft and hard, H. S. wants to know how 
to make. Can anyone tell a subscriber in 
what issue the recipe for ‘‘pink soap’’ ap- 
peared? 

Mrs J. W. Poor, Andover, Mass, is anxious 
to »btain the Steps to Washington quilt pat- 
tern. A recipe for cheese making is asked 
for, also directions for knitted wool lace with 
points. A New York city correspondent 
says that the name of the quilt pattern in the 
Feb 12 issne is the old-fashioned Windmill 
pepe. Some one asks tor a ‘‘simple Album 
yedquilt pattern.’’ C. W. 8. asks directions 
for putting cucumbers in brine during the 
rush of the season so they can be taken up 
later and converted into different kinds of 
pickles for retail trade in the city. E. P., we 
pay for original lace patterns that we accept. 
Mrs F. J. 8. asks where she can get the Lit- 
tle Giant typewriter. How to make a porcu- 
pine pillow, with size und shape of silk 
pieces, is asked for. 

I 
‘*Bridget, does your mistress assist you in 


cooking?’ ‘‘Yis, very much.*’ ‘*How does 
she do it?’’ 


‘*By kaping out of the kitchen.”’ 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


THE WAY TO WIN A WOMAN. 


A man must fight to win a woman. It is not 
always a duel with rapiers that he must en- 
gage in. Sometimes it is a struggle which on 
the surface appears to be far more peaceful 
than any battle at arms. It isn’t the soldier 
only who must be brave. Men need courage to 
succeed anywhere in life. A mechanic or a 
farmer needs ‘‘grit’’ in his soul as well as on 
his hands. In whatever line of work a man is 
called upon to make his way in the world, he 
must show pluck and steady, persevering de- 
termination if he expects to win and hold a 
worthy woman’s affection. 

A woman judges a man from appearances. 





If he is energetic and forcible she doesn’t al- 
ways stop to reason why. She looks like the 
Spanish senorita at her window and applauds 
the man who fights bravely. He may win, 
he may lose; but he must never flag; he must 
fight. 

A man doesn’t always do himself justice. 
He may make a bad showing when he really 
isn’t to blaine. It is common to say of a man 
who is timid and incapable that he is ‘‘ white 
livered.’’ Sometimes this is literally true, 
yet not any reproach to a man either. Many 
a man with a brave willing heart for bis work 
acts at times hke a lazy ‘‘quitter,’’ just be- 
cause his liver is out of order. It is the com- 
monest kind of a disease. 

A man doesn’t know what is the matter 
with him; he feels all the strength and energy 
oozing out of him; he can’t work; he can’t 
eat; he can’t sleep; he can’t even think clear- 
ly. He loses heart and courage and flesh; 
pretty soon he feels it in his lungs. The doc- 
tors call it consumption and prescribe lung 
specifics. But what the man needs is a medi- 
cine to go deep down into the foundations of 
the trouble; clear the poison out of his blood; 
wake up his liver, purify, revitalize ana build 
up his system from the foundation-stone. 
He needs Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discoy- 
ery, which has cured innumerable cases of ob- 
stinate liver complaint whicb the doctors di- 
agnosed as hopeless consumption. 

The work of this masterful Discovery begins 
at the very corner-stone of Jife, in the stomach 
and nutritive organism. It gives appetite, 
nourishment, rich blood, healthy solid flesh. 
A cough is only a symptom; there are other 
things that make the cough; they must be 
got rid of first, the cough may be the last 
thing to go away. Dr Pierce’s marvelous Dis- 
covery isn’t a lung specific; but it does more 
than any such specific can ever do. It sweeps 
out of the blood all the foul disease-germs 
that lodge in the lungs and originate con- 
sumption; it heals and builds up the delicate 
tissues and imbues the entire system with 
strength and active energy. 

The fact is well established that the Golden 
Medical Discovery cures weak lungs, bleed- 
ing from lungs, obstinate, lingering coughs, 
laryngitis, bronchitis, throat disease and 
kindred affections of the air passages, which 
if neglected or badly treated, lead up to con- 
sumption. Many thousands of well establish- 
ed cures of such cases are reported by the 
most trustworthy citizens. Many of these 
cases had been pronounced consumption—and 
incurable—by the best local physicians before 





the sufferers commenced the use of Dr Pierve’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. 

The discoverer of this remarkable remedy, 
Dr R. V. Pierce, is chief consulting physician 
to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute 
of Buffalo, N Y. During his thirty years’ 
occupancy of this eminent position, he has 
had probably the widest practical experience 
in treating severe chronic diseases of any 
physician in this country. His prescriptions 
are famous the worid over for their wonder- 
ful effectiveness. His Favorite Prescription 
is recognized everywhere as the greatest of 
nerve and strength builders for weak and ail- 
ing women. His Pleasant Pellets are ac- 
knowledged as the most perfect natural laxa- 
tive ever prescribed. 

Don’t accert any substitutes for Dr Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. The shadow of 
success is imitation. Imitation remedies don’t 
cure, any more than the imitation banquets of 
the stage feed the hungry. You want a cure. 
Don’t accept the shadow fur the substance; 
‘*spend your money tor that which is not 
bread.’’ 

Out of his litetime experience as a practic- 
ing pbysician and professor of physiology, Dr 
Pierce has compiled a wonderful thousand- 
page book, illustrated with over 700 drawings 
and several colored plates. It is entitled the 
People’s Common Sense Medicai Adviser, 
and is x complete family medical library in 
one volume. Nearly seven hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold at $1.50 each. The 
profit on this sale Dr Pierce considered war- 
ranted him in issuing a free edition, and a 
paper-bound copy will now be sent absolutely 
free for the bare cost of mailing, 21 one-cent 
stamps, or in heavier French-cloth covers for 
31 stamps. Address World’s Dispensary 
Medical association, 663 Main street, Buffalo, 
N ¥Y. Only one copy will be sent to one fam- 
ily. It should be in every family in the land. 








TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save 816 to 825. No money in advance. 
= $60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
=) $50 Arlington Machine for $19.50 
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Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
ay We pay freight. Buy from factory. Save 
agents large profits. Over 100,000 In use. 
mE Write at once. Address (in full), 
§ CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
MAN 
WOMAN 
CIRL 
even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, 
in returns of 
‘F Swon 
MONTH 
“6 SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 
introduced by BisHorp Joun H. Vincent, D.D., 
of BIBLE STORIES such as a mother tells her 
children. The very name selis the book. Free 
quick to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY (Agents’ Dept.) 


| and 27 other styles. All attachments FREE 

mii Catalogue and testimonials FREE, 

8-164 West Van Buren St., B-42 Chicago, Ills, 

BOY, or 

pleasant, and profitable business which will bring 
ormore. The work we offer is canvassing for 

Chancellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book 

particulars sent to all mentioning this paper. Write 

52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Family Atlas == World 


WITH READY REFERENCE MARGINAL INDEX ON EACH 
MAP SO THAT ANY PLACE CAN BE FOUND AT ONCE. 


114 PAGES MAPS ALONE 


and executed with the most scrupulous care. The geographical infor- 
mation contained in this atlas includes not only the very latest changes 
and corrections occurring in the United States, but also the most 
recent geographical discoveries and explorations in every quarter of 
the globe. IT IS NOT COMPOSED OF OLD PLATES BOUGHT 
AT A BARGAIN. ‘The maps in this atlas are printed by Rand & 
McNally, leading map publishers of the world, exclusively for us 
from the latest plates, and in details, coloring, printing, etc., are as 
good as those in any atlas ever offered. 


OUTLINE OF THE CONTENTS. 











14 inches long 


268 Pages 12 inches wide 
All Maps in Colors. 
Cost $100,000 to Perfect. 


PRINTED ON FINE BOOK PAPER. 
WEIGHS OVER 2 POUNDS. 











56 SINGLE-PAGE MAPS |ASIA. Another entirely new feature is the series of 
‘ " ‘ , short but comprehensive biographical 
STINE—With special map of modern| sketches, accompanied by excellent portraits 


PALE | 

Jerusalem and environs. of prominent American and foreign States- 

'TURKEY IN ASIA jmen, Patriots, and Soldiers. 

P | Within an incredibly small space has been con- 

1, )densed a vast amount of historical, physical, 
educational, political and statistical matter, 

_ touching all countries and governments of 

‘ the world. 


UNITED STATES. 


944 x 124% INCHES. 


UNITED STATES. 
ona ee oe one o—- every| AF RICA—With special map of Suez Cana 
State anc erritory in the United States) 
including Alaska. OCEANA cial map of New Caledonia an 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. Loyalty Islands, and of Hawaiian 
MARITIME PROVINCES. } ‘ : iy 
ONTARIO. |INORTH POLAR REGIONS. 


QUEBEC. , Under this heading is given a brief historical 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. description, and statistical and political 
THE MARGINAL INDEX. review of each State and Territory in the United 

States 


Each map has a marginal index, in which is} A fac-simile of the Declaration of Inde- 
given the population and area of the country pendence is followed by a picture of each of the 
shown, the location of the smaller divisions of | signers. 
each country, state, or province, andthe popula-| The Constitution of the United States is 
tion and location of all cities of any consider-|given in full. A life history of American states- 
able size. Thisis a great time saver in locating|}men and soldiers is given with illustrations of 
especially the smaller cities, the exact location of|the most prominent of them. 
which is not nearly so well known, of course, as| A political history of our country by admin- 
that of more important centres of population.|istrations is practically given; also a history of 
This feature alone is of great Value. |the various parties. 

Photegraphs of the Presidents of the United 
| States from Washington to McKinley are given 
|together with the names of their cabinets. 


THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 
MEXICO— A special feature of our atlas is the frontispiece, 


With special map showing from City of |Showing Niagara Falls in beautiful colors.| The area, population, government, names of 

Mexico to Vera Cruz. ? |The color effects, true to nature, bring out in|chief executives, capitals, exports and imports 

jmagnificent contrast the picturesque beau- of all the countries of the world are given, 

CENTRAL AMERICA— |ties of the most wonderful natural phenomenon|together with a geographical and topograph- 
With special map showing proposed line|in the world. ical description. 

of Nicaragua Canal. 


The origin, growth, living, characteristics, 
contr tumaiin. OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


manners, and customs of the world’s people 
With special maps of Jamaica, Puerto|showing typical types or scenes in all countries 


29 DOUBLE-PAGE MAPS. 


1244 x 19 INCHES. 
THE WORLD-—©n Mercator’s Projection. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE— 


Including small maps of Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, zones of Western 
Hemisphere. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE— 
Including smaller maps of land and water | MAGNIFICENT FRONTISPIECE. 


Hemispheres and zones of Eastern Hemi-| 
sphere. 


NORTH AMERICA— 





Niagara Falls in Color. 


form a most interesting part of the atlas, and 
Rico, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 


of the world; the Presidents of the United 


especially so as this chapter is profusely illus- 
and Santa Lucia. 


trated, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


EUROPE— 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
SCOTLAND. 
IRELAND. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
FRANCE. 
THE NETHERLANDS, 
LUXEMBURG. 
GERMANY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
ITALY AND SARDINIA. 
SWITZERLAND. 
TURKEY IN EUROPE, ROUMANIA, BUL- 
GARIA, SERVIA, AND MONTENEGRO— 
With special map of Crete. 
RUSSIA. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


= 


States, the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, etc..etc. In addition there are many 
colored charts showing in a graphic manner 
comparative facts and figures of national and 
world-wide importance. 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The chief feature of our atlas is of course the 

: 7 -,,| Maps, but these are supplemented by over 150 
BELGIUM, AND| pages of text, presenting to the reader a novel 
jand most interesting review of 


THE WORLD’S PEOPLES, 


their origin, historical and ethnological de- 
velopment, as weil as the political status and 
relative importance of the countries they 
inhabit. Profusely illustrated with engrav- 
ings which typically portray the subjects. 


IN VALUE CIVEN 


The matter contained in this atlas cannot be 
‘ where for less than 
Our weekly magazine one year is 





obtained 


jinterest 
|farms, their size, number, value, ete.; the world’s 
| production of silver and gold, together with the 


©Cisc- 


Men prominent in the world’s history as 
statesmen and patriots are enumerated, to- 
gether with some of-their leading works, and with 
photographs of a number of them. 


| STATISTICAL. 


There is an immense amount of statistical 
matter included in our atlas. Some of the sub- 
jects are as follows: 

Religious denominations; developm: iit of 
agriculture, industry, population and wealth 
n the United States; debt and valuation; 
rates; marriage laws; facts about 


monetary systems and stocks of money; how 
'much money Congress spends and where it comes 
from ; merchant and naval marine of the United 
States: railroad traffic, insurance, and edu- 
cation ; the open game season, etc., etc. 


FOR $1.22 


$2.50 
1.00 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Any one who orders this 
atlas and finds it otherwise 
than described, or to whom 
it is not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, can return the book, 
and have the amount paid 


At 


we send the 
thus giving practically 


value for $1.50. 


Oh 
ONLY E 





las postpaid, and 
this weekly magazine one year, 


Not For Sate 
Every order for an atlas 
must be accompanied with a 
yearly subscription to this 
magazine, but the paper may 
go to one person, and the 
atlas to another if it is so 


$3.50 in 








refunded. 


desired. 


Address orders to either of our offices below ; but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building» 


Publishers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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FARMERS! ONE QUESTION! 


In view of what it has done for others, can you afford to go through another season without 


Hallock’s Success croc Weeder and Cultivator 


READ THE TESTIMONY: 





u 


Messrs, D. Y. HaLiLock & Son, York, Pa. WHITEsBORO, N.Y. Messrs, D. Y. Hat1iock & Son, York, Pa. IRWIN, Pa. 
Gentlemen—Last season I used one of your Success Anti-clog Weeders. Dear Sirs—I intend to sell just as many Weeders asIcan this Spring. [ 
Bought it of my brother, R. H. Jones, and I wish to let you know how much bought one last Spring for my own use and they are certainly a complete success, 


pleased I am with the Weeder. One of my neighbors was afraid to buy, but he and [ would not think of farming without one, ' Last Spring, in April, I contracted 
: was not afraid to borrow. He borrowed mine and said he went over to cut and haul to the saw mill a lot of lumber; so I took all my men away, leaving 
his turnips with it and was very much pleased with the Weeder only my fourteen year old boy on the farm. Now, I will tell you what he did. He 
and the good work it did. took the entire care of thirty-five acres of corn and twelve acres of potatoes, work- 
For myself I can say a great dea: of my corn—never saw a ing both crops entirely with the Weeder, and I never saw a finer crop in my life. 
hoe in the field during the entire season. One piece I The secret of success in using your Weeder is to start it early, before anything 
planted a little too thick ; sc when it was about one foot grows, and keep the soil stirred so no weeds will grow. No farmer can afford to 
high [ wished to thin it out so it would ear better. So | farm without a Weeder, and all will own one just as soon as they realize its value. 


























I took the Weeder and started in; went lengthwise Yours truly HEZEKIAH GONGAMERE, 
and crosswise, and every : 
other way that I could Messrs. D. ¥. Hatiock & Son, York, Pa. MORLEY, MICH. 
Patent drive my horse, thinking Dear Sirs—Your favor of recent date, wishing to know if I am going to 
Allowed It might break off some of | handle the Success Anti-clog Weeder the coming season received. I certainly am 
the stalks; but I — —, if you will permit me to, and I intend to push them for all they are worth. 
Gwe sheitintn ow ay He a, not break o I let my Weeder go wherever the farmers wanted to try it, and they all pro- 
. Ban Che whole. lela. nounced it a grand success ; declared that it did fine work. The Weeder that I kept 


alura ee ee ee B pawn =| for my own use I would not take $20 for if I could not get another just like it. 

tear up the corn and potatoes, But after they I sold one Weeder to a neighbor near by very late in the season, and I wi! tell 

had seen me give it this thorough trial they you what he did with it. He planted one acre of potatoes quite late, and he tended 

were convinced that it would not harm the corn in them entirely with the Weeder until he went to hill them up, and spent but five 

the least, The fact is, I am sure the Weeder will not | ours work all told on the acre of potatoes. He told me he kept the time carefully 
: : that he spent in cultivating them. Said he started the Weeder before they were 
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injure any crop grown on the farm. It is very important, ! - 2 ~ ~ 

however, that tbe. Weeder ‘e started early. If the weeds up, and went over the potatoes frequently. Yours truly, J. W. HARDIN. 

are allowed to get a good start the Weeder will simply culti- . - : 

vate them, a3 it does the crop. Yours truly, RUSSELLVILLE, ARK., December 24th, 1897, 
W. R. Jones. “T had the best of success with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. I 
k 7 can truthfully say that I never used a tool that equalled it in young cotton and 
Gentlemen—How a> os ah mice for the coming season N. -, it corn, I saved half of the hoeing and plowing by runaing the Weeder. I beat all 
the same as last year? I nd ey to sell quite a good many. I used the Weeder I my neighbors raising corn, and equalled any of them in producing cotton, with half 
the erpense. Several neighbors say they want one. I want the agency for Pope 


purchased of you last year on everything I[ raised, including even onions, and it i : oa : 
worked to perfection on everything, I can honestly say I would not be without it | and Yell counties, not just for 1898, but until all the farmers get one. They will all 


for $50, if I could not get another just like it. Yours truly, T. B. NICHOLS. be sure to buy sooner or later.” B. H. ALLEN. 


THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND ACENCY. 








Write for full information. Be sure to give name of county 
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Infringements. D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808 , YORK, PA. 
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STEVENS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 

















CABLED foc rence 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 
for lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL 


$8 macn for a’ 
ACHINE 


tu weave yourown fenceof 
Coiled Steel 


it 

Spring Wire, 

52 foches” high, at 
25 Cts. per ‘Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 
Wanted .Catalogue Free. 

CARTER 
Wire Fenee Mach.Co. 
Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 


Two Horses 
Kinds of 
in Drills or 


For one or 
Sows all 

Fertilizers 
Broadcast. 








Dow E =R ‘AND M 
UMP ING valuable points, free. 


Appleton Mfg. Co. 
4Fa St. BATAVIA, 


FOOD VALUE 


in any kind of grain is greatly in- 

creased by grinding because it is s 7” Aw in ar 

a) thereby made more digestible. +f “i 

ea This being true you have only to Wis Og \ 1 
decide upon amill, For durability ays 


|| fast work and small power werecom- aw oi [\} 
} y Fi 


“our KELLY DUPLEX 


Ha Duplex Crinders. Crushes ai wan 
um. > 


Ot 
uu grinus corn cob and all just as coarse or fine as 
gon wantit. Allabout themin our: ‘Hand Book for 
armers and Feeders.” Itis FREE write for it now. 


Th @ 0, S. x ELLY C 0 ‘ oa vader, ‘Ohio. 
How’s Your why, YOOOOT 


one this i — 
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BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Box 120. 
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AWELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 






























4 Avoid mistakes ond tome the 27 in, HOG FENCE COSTS It A ROD y ITHACA. N.Y. 
od. g& very best thing of the kind made. SO in, FARM FENCE COSTS 12 to 18? | MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
Use Sykes “Old Style” 1f VOU MAKE IT WITH CUR STEEL FRAME , TH 
IRO. GALL BEARING DUPLEX MACHINES DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, Wi! 
Itis made in a var- NW ROOFING. HITSELMAN BROS 3 18 | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
Randoomse, Welling srarkscen’ V4 fon can't b and CATALOG FREE. RIDGEVILLE ‘TAD. , SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been BEADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA.N.VA 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, lil. NORTH DAKOT FARMS to rent. Ihave a few For Poultry, half cost of 
tenants; li f t a a te geod, =e Netting. AL So farm, yard, 
ants; wi urnish teams, implements, seeds. Cc. 
ilustrated descriptive immigration | desired! Fuel free. _ . compiney Sates. Freight 
+E free, Postage 10 cents. GEO. L. ROBINSON, ai atalogue free. 
State Press Bureau, Tallahassee, Fila. Coal Harbor, N. D, »L. SHELLABERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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